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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Ir appears that the wrath of England is not regarded on the Con- 
tinent with that salutary’dread which a patriotic Englishman 
would expect. The Emperor of Russia has really declared that he 
intends to blockade the Dardanelles.’. An official notice of this in- 
tention has been communicated to the British Government ; and the 
public learned the certainty of a measure, which has excited no or- 
dinary sensation, from the following circular addressed to the or- 
gan of the Committee at Lloyd's :— 








“*Foreign-Office, Oct 1. 

*‘Sir,—I am directed by the Earl of Aberdeen to acquaint you, for the 
information of the Committee of Lloyd’s, that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have received information that it is the intention of his Im- 
perial Majesty the Emperor of Russia to establish a blockade of the Dar- 
danelles. This blockade will be limited to the prevention of vessels bound 
to Constantinople, and laden with provisions or articles contraband of 
war, from entering the Straits. 

‘‘His Majesty having declared to his Parliament that his Imperial Ma- 
jesty ‘‘ had consented to wave the exercise, in the Mediterranean Sea, of 
any rights appertaining to his Imperial Majesty in the character ofa bel- 
ligerent power,” Lord Aberdeen is desirious of making the above commu- 
nication with the Jeast possible delay, for the information of all whom it 
may concern ; and I am further directed by his Lordship to state, that in 
the opinion of his Majesty’s Government, such commercial enterprises of 
his Majesty’s subjects as may have heen already undertaken upon the faith 


_ of his Majesty’s declaration in Parliament, are not liable to be affected by 


this blockade. (Signed) 

“‘To the Chairman of the Committee of Lloyd’s.” 

Out of the wording of this circular several questions have arisen ; 
and particularly as to how far the blockade will affect vessels on 
the seas with interdicted cargoes, vessels now loading, and the con- 
tracts which may have been entered into under the guarantee of 
the King’s speech. On this delicate point the Ministers maintain 
a prudent silence ; but it is announced that sugar and coffee are 
included, as provisions, among the prohibited articles. Some 
of the journals condemn the Government, on the assumption that 
it has tamely acquiesced in the blockade ; others observe, that the 
circular does not sanction, though it notifies the blockade, as a 
warning to our merchants; and some of the less judicious par- 
tisans of the Duke of Wellington’s Government assert, in very 
positive language, that the Premier has protested against it in a 
tone the most decisive and peremptory. 

On the same page of Lloyd's books which contained the an- 
nouncement from the Foreign-office, there appeared the following 
intimation from an office of steam-packets :— 

‘* DUKE OF YORK STEAM VESSEL. 

“The above vessel, owing to the system adopted by the existing 
Government of Portugal, is prevented from touching at Lisbon, and in 
consequence discontinues her trade to that port. She left Portsmouth on 
the lst of October, at five p.m., for Cadiz and Malaga, and may be ex- 
pected to return from thence about the 10th of November. 

(Signed) 

“‘1, Water-lane, Oct. 2.” 

This added a shade of plausibility to the rumour, that it was 
Miguel's intention to close his ports against the British shipping ; 
and the climax of our national misfortunes and degradation was 
thus wound up by the humorists of the Stock Exchange :— 

“‘'TO THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE OF LLOYD’. 

“‘Sir—1 am desired by the Earl of Aberdeen to inform you and all 
whom it may concern, that the Government of this country having 
received notice of the determination that Don Miguel intends to blockade 
the port of Falmouth, and having learnt that a frigate, having the Por- 
tuguese national flag flying at her stern, has appeared off Falmouth and 
Janded several suspicious characters, the Earl of Aberdeen deems it right, 
by and with the advice of the Council, to declare the blockade of Falmouth 
and all ports west of Billingsgate full and effective.” 


“* DUNGLAS. 


“‘Joun Norman, Agent. 





Reports of the storming and capture of Shumla, and of a great 
slaughter of Turks at Varna, have prevailed, but without being 
traced to any authentic source. 

The evacuation of the Morea by Ibrahim Pacha and his Egyp- 
tians, was to commence on the 9th of September. It seems, how- 
ever, that the Sultan is no party to the treaty, as was formerly 





stated ; and that, on the contrary, he is indignant at the conduct 
of his vassal. It is added, that he has even declared war against 
France, for invading the Morea ! 





The attention of the nation continues to be intently fixed on 
Ireland. In two instances in Tipperary’ the peace had been 
broken, and fears were excited for the consequences which 
might ensue from the continued assemblies of the Catholics. 
To put these down—and generally, all meetings of “‘ persons both 
on foot and on horseback, coming together from various and dis- 
tant parts and places, acting in concert and under the command of 
leaders, and assuming the appearance of military array and disci- 
pline "—the Lord Lieutenant, on the Ist current, issued a proclama- 
tion, prohibiting such assemblies, and calling upon the Magistrates 
to prevent their being held, and to aid in suppressing them. The 
Catholic Association had previously circulated an address forbidding 
the meetings, and it seems to have been implicitly obeyed. The 
mission of Mr. Lawless, too, for the purpose of stirring up the Ca- 
tholic population in the North, has been countermanded by the 
Association ; and thus, so far as their influence goes, every means 
has been taken to preserve the peace. 

On the part of the Orange, or Brunswick Clubs, there is no lack 
of irritating language, and of a disposition to take the management 
of the Catholics out of the hands of the Government. Ata meeting 
for the establishment of a Club in Tyrone, held at Omagh, the 
Reverend Mr. Horner, a Protestant clergyman, denounced conci- 
liation and concession as a truckling and unworthy policy; and, in 
no very measured or clerical phrase, anticipated an appeal to the 
sword. 

‘* If the emissaries of sedition should come, preaching their pestilential 
doctrines, suffer them not to dwell among you, let them not find rest for 
their foot in the district of Tyrone, and thus let them run the gauntlet 
through Ulster. And if rebellion should raise its armed head, then, gen - 
tlemen, on to the victory ! On for your God and for your King ! and teach 
your enemies, that if your swords have slumbtred in the scabbard, they 
have not rusted there; and if your arms have been devoted to the peace- 


ful pursuits of civil life, they have lost nothing of the energy, the nerve, the 
prowess, which signalized the days of Derry, Aughrim, and the Boyne !”” 


These sentiments, uttered by a Minister of the Gospel of Peace, 
the men of Tyrone cheered. 

The military force of Ireland is increased, or, at least, more troops 
are stationed within reach. The Catholics, either from policy or 
from a real feeling of greater security, speak of the soldiers as their 
protectors. 





The young Queen of Portugal is expected in London on Mon- 
day or Tuesday ; and isto be lodged, as the Russian and Prussian 
Sovereigns were some years ago, at Grillon’s Hotel, which is en- 
gaged for the occasion by our Government. At Falmouth, Truro, 
Exeter, and Bath, this daughter of Braganza, though only ten 
years old, has been received with all royal honours, and imitated 
all royal functions. She has received the homage of the Portu- 
guese refugees, and the compliments of the English authorities— 
has held levees, listened to addresses, and answered them—all, of 
course, in the most queenly and witching way. We sink the details 
and sentimentalities of the subject, which the moralizing historians 
ofthe daily press have carried to the extreme limits of the ridiculous. 





Saturpay Nieur. 

There is no news from the seat of war. It is reported in one of 
the Evening Papers, that the belligerents are negotiating through the 
medium of Austria; but very little credit is attached to this report. 

It is understood that our naval force in the Mediterranean will 
be augmented. 

By an arrival at Bourdeaux, we find that the account of the 
conspiracy among the priesthood at Rio against Don Pedro is 
confirmed : the consequences were averted by the firmness and 
decision of the Emperor. 

Intelligence has been received from Oporto to the 22nd. inst. 
Nineteen Englishmen are said to have been proscribed, but only 
one has had his property confiscated. 

The letters from Ireland this morning are very satisfactory. The | 
accounts from Tipperary and Monaghan state that the Catholics, 
generally, had followed the pacific counsels of the Association in 
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THE MONEY MARKET. 

Fripay Eventve.—There has been a considerable change im the aspeet 
of the Money-market since our last report, and the calm of the last few 
weeks has been succeeded by a somewhat stormy atmosphere. Monday 
being a holiday, the Bank and Stock Exchange were closed, but there was 
an unusually full attendance of brokers and dealers in Stock on the Royal 
Exchange, and some considerable sales being made, the fears of the 
holders of Stock (previously excited by a variety of unfavourable ru- 
mours) were so strongly acted upon, that they all immediately became 
sellers, and thé price of Consols fell, in a very short time, from 873 to 
86%. Some considerable purchases being madeat this reduction, a reac- 
tion occurred, and prices rose to 874, but they shortly after receded to 
863, and before the close of the day, on some further alarm, actually fell 
to 86. 

On the following morning, however, it soon appeared that the reasons 
for alarm had been greatly exaggerated, and many of the parties who 
had so eagerly sold on the day before, were now just as eager to buy. The 
opening price of Consols, which was 864, immediately advanced to 863, 
and at or near this last price the market, with some trivial exceptions, has 
remained quite steady. This afternoon, indeed, some considerable sales 
were effected at 86%, and even 864, but the market recovered before the 
final close of business. Some anxiety however is felt to know the effect 
of the fall of Monday on the French Funds. For our own part (although 
we venture an opinion with great hesitation) we are rather inclined to 
think that the storm has blown over for the moment—and our reasons 
for this opinion are, the continued abundance of money, and the conti- 
nued purchases of Stock by the public, which are fully equal to the sales. 
The price of Exchequer Bills, which had fallen to 68 premium, is again 
recovered to 75 and 77, which is within a shilling of the highest rate they 
have ever reached. 

The heavy stocks have fallen about from 4 to # per cent. from the price 
of last week. 

In the Foreign-market, the transactions have not been extensive. 
Russian Stock is about 14 per cent. lower, and, considering the apprehen- 
sions excited by the projected Blockade of the Dardanelles, the wonder 
is, that the fall has not been greater, Most of the South American Bonds 
arelower, Spanish, on the contrary, is again $ per cent higher. There 
is nothing doing in Shares. 

Satrurpay Mornina, Hatr-past Ten.—We have now the prices of 
the French Funds down to the close of Wednesday, viz. 74f.10c. The 
fall of prices here on Monday, which must have then been known at 
Paris, does not appear to have any material effect there, and confidence 
improves here in consequence, Consols 86} to § for this Account, and 
86% to 87 for November. 

BRITISH FUNDS. 
Bank Stock, shut 
3 per Cent. Reduced, shut 
3 per Cent. Consols, 863 
Ditto, for Acct. 15th Oct. 869 % 
Ditto, for Acct. Nov. 86% to 87 


New 4 per Cents. 1014 to } 
Exchequer Bills, 75 to 77 


Colombian, 213 to 22 

Danish, 614 to } ex div. 

Greek, 19 to $ 

Peruvian, 204 to 214 

Russian, 924 to 93 

Spanish, 11} to 3 
SHARES. 


Anglo-Mexican, 95 paid 23 to 24 price 





India Bonds, 87 to88 Rolanos, 30 485 to 490 
FOREIGN FUNDS. Imperial Brazil, 20 75 to 77 

Brazilian Bonds, 624 to 3 ex. dividend. Real del Monte 400 285 

Chilian United Mexican 38 194 


Ons O’Ciocx.—The Market is better: Consols for Account 86 to 87 ; 
Exchequer Bills 75 to 76; India Bonds 89 to 90.—Portuguese 56} to 57; 
Brazil 623 to 63; Russian 927 to 93; but little doing however. 5 

Four o’Ciock.—There has been considerable business in Consols since 
two o’clock, and prices were for a moment depressed to 863, but are now 
again 86% to 87. 





The French Government have lately shown themselves very 
much alive to the merits of a number of Irishmen, who either dis- 
tinguished themselves about the period of 1798, or are connected 
with those who so distinguished themselves. Among other in- 
stances of recent favour, we have been told of Colonel Corbett— 
arrested with Blackwell and Morris at Hamburgh, and broke Kil- 
mainham gaol with Napper Tandy—who, within the last fortnight, 
has been made Commandant and Chef de Police de l’Etat Major. 
Another, Captain Burn, once a United Irishman, has gone with 
the expedition to Greece. Brigadier-General Shee has likewise 
_ been placed on the expedition to Greece.—Morning Chronicle, 

Don Miguel continues to fill the prisons of Portugal, and to 
swell the proscription list. Letters from Oporto, dated the 18th 
September, mention, that six British subjects had been proscribed 
and their property seized. The individuals themselves had only 
escaped imprisonment by flight, either into the interior, or on board 
the ships in the river. ; 

Private advices say, that an attempt had been made to assassi- 
nate Don Miguel, by one of his officers, who fired a pistol at the 
Prince, as he rode in his carriage. The shot missed its aim, and 
the officer was arrested. 

The fever at Gibraltar is not abated. On the 3d ult. a procla- 
mation was issued, ordering that the places of public worship and 
the courts of justice should be closed. Up to the 15th there had 
been 145 cases, and 40 deaths, The fever commenced in the poor 

art of the town, where it is not uncommon to see from fifteen to 

enty Moors and Jews in one room, filthy in the extreme, in 
which they cook, eat, smoke, and sleep. The vessels in the bay 
are filled with the respectable inhabitants and their families, and 
three or four thousand people have taken refuge in the huts and 
tents of the neutral prope , : 

In consequence of the appearance of this malady (such is the rea- 
son Pot sins the evacuation of Cadiz by the Frenchis delayed. 
So strict are the preventive measures in that quarter, that no vessel 


s allowed to enter the port, or to touch any part of the coast. Every 








one who in any manner facilitates the entrance of vessels from Gib- 
raltar is to be put to death: the same doom is denounced against 
smugglers who land, and all who may assist them. The fever is 
stated to have communicated to Algesiras, Tariffa, and St. Roche. 
Two men had been shot for attempting to break the cordon sani- 
taire established at the latter place. 

The Regency of Tripoli and the King of the two Sicilies are at 
war. The Tripolitan corsairs have captured some Neapolitan ves- 
sels laden with corn. 

Some suspicion of the fidelity of the Vice-President Santander 
to the constitution of Colombia and the Government of Bolivar 
seem to be entertained. The soldiers are said to have treated him 
rather unceremoniously: and he has demanded their punishment, 
and his own passports. These have been twice refused him. A 
report was also current that he was to be tried at Bogota for prac- 
tices against the State. 

An attempt was made to patch up a peace between the republics 
of Guatemala and San’Salvador, in South America, without suc- 
cess apparently, since it is now said that the war had again com- 
menced with greater fury than ever. 

The Southern provinces of the United States still manifest a 
violent opposition to the new tariff. Anti-tariff meetings are held, 
in every town and village ; and the general resolution is, that the 
Legislature of each State be requested to take every means to pre- 
vent the use of North American manufactures. 

The expense of the Ecclesiastical establishments in Lower Ca- 
nada in 1825, was 6340/. 18s. 6d. Of this sum 5000/. was paid to 
the Established Church,—the Bishop of Quebec having 2000/.; the 
Catholic Archbishop at Quebec 1000. ; the Ministers of the Pres- 
byterian Churches at Quebec and Montreal 50/. each; and their 
brother at Argentuil 1007. 

The number of passengers which arrived at St. John’s during 
the present season was 1921, in sixteen vessels. This is a de- 
crease, compared with the corresponding period of last year, of 817. 
A great proportion of these emigrants were quite destitute, and 
such as had the means generally proceeded to the United States. 


The King heard divine service in the Royal Lodge, on Sunday, along 
with his suite and household. The attack of gout with which his Majesty 
was afflicted is now said to be confined to his lett hand only. 

The Globe of Wednesday gave the following particulars as entitled to 
credit. “It is quite true that his Majesty has had an attack of the gout 
which commenced in his hand and arm, At one time the attack was rather 
alarming, as the inflammation was extending towards the upper part of the 
body. It is now said, and I believe truly, that his Majesty is getting rapidly 
better, and that his medical attendants expect him to be quite able to re- 
sume his drives in the course of the next week, if the weather should prove 
favourable. The attack is attributed to a cold, which was taken by his 
Majesty during the wet weather, at Virginia Water. Rumours have been 
circulated of his Majesty’s seclusion having proceeded from religious melan- 
choly, but [ cannot find that they were well founded. The dismissal of his 
Majesty’s private band of musicians for a fortnight, at a time when arrange- 
ments were making for the performance of some new music which had been 
received from the Continent, led some persons to attach credit to this ru- 
mour. The dismissal, however, of the band takes place sometimes when 
the King is in perfect health, and therefore the fact of their dismissal now 
for a fortnight proves nothing.”°—Letter from Windsor. 

It is well known that his Majesty has been for some time serious/y indis- 
posed, and that it was more than once contemplated to issue bulletins, His 
Majesty is now better, but by no means well. This statement will of course 
be contradicted, but our readers may rely upon its truth.— Times, Friday. 

His Majesty is recovering, though less rapidly than we could wish, from 
his severe indisposition. - He bas endured the most acute pain for nearly 
three weeks, and has otherwise been subject to attacks of fever, which caused 
much apprehension among his attendants. These attacks, however, have 
ceased ; and itis expected that in a week or ten days he will be completely 
restored to his accustomed health. New Times, Friday. 

Laleham, belonging to Lord Lucan, has been taken for the residence of the 
Queen of Portugal, who is to sleep at Salt Hill to-morrow night, and be in 
town on Monday.— Courier, Saturday. 

The Lord Chancellor of Ireland set off for Dublin immediately after the 
breaking up of the Council on Friday— Courier. 

The Duke of Wellington has reconciled Lord Melville and John Wilson 
Croker, Esq.; and the Secretary to the Admiralty remains at his post.— 
Morning Chronicle. 

The Hon. Sir George Grey, Bart. K.C.B., and Commissioner of his Ma- 
jesty’s Dock-yard at Portsmouth, died on Friday. 

Mr. Peel left London on Saturday for Manchester. He has accepted an 
invitation to a public dinner to be given by the gentlemen of that opulent 
town. He is also to partake of a public breakfast given by the Boroughreeve, 
and inhabitants of Salford. 

The Corporation of Liverpool have voted the freedom of the town to Mr. 
Peel, to be presented in a gold box. 

Sir Francis Burdett, accompanied by his eldest daughter, left town on 
Tuesday, on a visit to Lady Burdett in the South of France. He does not 
intend to return to England until the meeting of Parliament. 

After all that has been said, the Hon. and Rey. Mr. Grey, brother to Earl 
Grey, succeeds to the valuable living of Bishopsgate. 

The quantity of Colonial coffee exported to Turkey, is immense. We be- 
lieve the trade to Constantinople can be carried on with facility by the Gulf 
of Saras, from the extremity of which there is a land-carriage of about four- 
teen miles to the sea of Marmora.— Globe. 

The English Opera closed last night, after a season of unexampled success. 

The Lord Mayor, Aldermen, Recorder, and other city officers, went in 
state to Guildhall on Sunday for the purpose of swearing in the new Sheriffs. 
Mr. Booth alone was sworn in, Mr. Copeland being unable to attend; but it 
is expected that he will soon be able to resume his official duties. A num- 
ber of females were present at the ceremony. ‘The equipages of the new 
Sheriffs are very splendid, 

The Livery met on Monday to elect an Alderman to serve as Lord Mayor 
for the year ensuing, The Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen, attended 
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by the city law authorities and officers, opened the proceedings in due form: 
The Common Serjeant read a list of the Aldermen who had not served as 
Lord Mayor; and, on a show of hands, Alderman Thompson was declared 
elected. The Lord Mayor and Aldermen having again entered the Hall, 
the Recorder announced that the election had fallen on the senior Alderman, 
Thompson. A vote of thanks having been moved to the Sheriffs, for the 
manner in which they had discharged the duties of their office—their splen- 
did hospitality, and their munificence to the public charities—Mr. Hunt 
rose, not to oppose the vote of thanks, but to tell, for the benefit of future 
Sheriffs, what they had left undone. The enormities and plunder of the 
Secondaries Office had been left unreformed. The Secondaries were the 
Sheriff’s deputies, but the Livery had not been told that anything had 
been done by them to stay the rapacity of their officers—who, by 
their charges, swallowed up the property which might otherwise have 
satisfied the creditors of an unfortunate tradesman. All the abuses which 
had been proved before a committee remained unremedied.. As to the 
“hospitality” which was talked about—the dinners, the feastings, and the 
wines that were given to the Judges, the counsel, and the little Recorder at 
the Old Bailey—he declared they were a disgrace to the city. The Judges, 
Mr. Hunt is reported to have said, feasted after they had done their work. 
The Recorder, he was informed, dined at these inciting dinners, at which 
there was a profusion of hock, champagne, and other stimulating wines, before 
he went upon the bench. No man before going upon the judgment-seat 
ought to trust himself to sit down to an entertainment where he must be 
tempted to partake of that by which the capacity to attention might be 
diminished, and the reasorf be overclouded. If he (Mr. Hunt) were called 
upon to sit in judgment on a matter affecting the life of a fellow-creature, he 
would not trust himself with more than pure water—no, not even if he had to 
sit in judgment on the Recorder himself. (Tumultuous applause with a few 
hisses.) The counsel, too, were invited to attend these carousals. A friend 
of his had described to him ascene that took place at the Old Bailey one 
evening. There a sheriff was seen so much intoxicated, that he was 
obliged to lean upon a bench; and there, in that court of justice, was seen 
a counsellor so drunk, that a person was compelled to lean against him to sup- 
port him. Mr. Hunt brought his speech to a conclusion, by animadverting 
on the conduct of the Committee of the Common Council, in recommending 
that the office of Secondary should again be sold. The vote of thanks was 
put. Few hands were held up in its favour—none against it; and it was 
declared to be unanimously carried. The Court then broke up. 

The ancient Court of Burgesses, by whom all constables and other officers 
for the city and liberty of Westminster are chosen, held, on Monday, the 
Annual Court Leet for swearing in constables for the ensuing year. The 
usual lists were handed in, and those who answered were either sworn in, 
excused, or fined, as the respective cases might be. Mr. John Brooks, sta- 
tioner, Oxford-street, who was indicted along with Mr. Taylor, the orator of 
the Areopagus, set up a novel excuse. He did not object to serve as a con- 
stable, but he objected to take the oath, on the ground that his oath had been 
refused at the Old Bailey, ona trial for robbery, on account of his belief on 
certain points of religion, and be would not therefore submit to be sworn in 
one county while his evidence might be refused in another ; besides, he would 
on no account be sworn upon the New Testament. The Chairman observed 
that the same objection was last year made by Mr. H.L. Hunt, but the 
court decided against him, and he paid the fine. Mr. Brooks persisted in 
his refusal, and was fined 8/.; but he declared that he would resist any at- 
tempt to enforce payment, 

Sir Peter Laurie visited Whitecross-street prison, on Wednesday, to hear 
the complaints of prisoners, and to act in those cases which came within the 
cognizance of a magistrate. Several of the prisoneis preferred complaints ; 
but these were mostly of a kind arising out of the working of the regulations 
which the unfortunate prisoners had established among themselves, and which, 
however disagreeable to individuals, were beyond the control of the 
Magistrates. One disappointed candidate for the honour of being steward 
of one of the wards, complained that the person in office sold gin to the 
prisoners, and permitted gambling. The gambling, though with dice, it was 
alleged in defence, was only for farthings, amongst a “select party of gentle- 
men for their private amusement.’ It was determined, however, that they 
should be deprived of this “amusement ;”? and that a more rigorous search 
should in future be made to prevent the introduction of gin. The prisoners 
thanked Sir Peter for his attention to their complaints. 

A general meeting of the proprietors of the London University was held on 
Tuesday, in one of the lecture-rooms, and was attended by the Duke of 
Somerset, Lords Auckland and Sandon, Lord John Russell, Dr. Lushington, 
Mr. Denman, Mr. Hume, and many other proprietors of high respectability. 
A gratifying report of the arrangements which have been made for opening 
the classes, was read by Mr. Horner, the warden of the University. The Council 
have it in view to erect an hospital, but not till separate funds are subscribed 
for that purpose; and, supposing the hospital to contain one hundred beds, 
a capital of 15,0002. would be required. They have established a dispensary 
adjoining the University ; by which the improvement of the pupils will be 
materially assisted, at the same time that relief will be afforded to the sick 
poor. The building itself —which even those who are not friendly to the In- 
stitution, allow to evince a better architectural taste than characterizes the 
generality of the modern buildings of the metropolis—is nearly in a finished 
state. The lecture-rooms and the apartments required for carrying on the 
system of the University, during the session just commenced, are finished. 
The sum expended by the council amounts to 87,7352.; and there yet re- 
mains at their disposal 62,265/.—a sum which will enable the Council to 
meet all their engagements, and provide whatever is necessary for effective 
teaching in every department comprehended in their present plan. The 
Duke of Somerset, in eulogizing the labours of the Council, mentioned that 
he intended to send one of his own sons to participate in the advantages of the 
new seminary. 

The business of the University was opened on Wednesday, with an intro- 
ductory lecture on surgery and physiology, delivered by Mr. Bell, professor 
of those sciences. Some minutes before three o’clock, the theatre of ana- 
tomy, a spacious semicircular room, furnished with rows of seats rising suc- 
cessively one above another, was crowded with a respectable audience, con- 
sisting of proprietors, professors, and medical students. Around the professor 
were Sir James Mackintosh, Dr. Lushington, Mr. Hume, Mr. Spring Rice, 
General Thornton, Dr. Birkbeck, Mr. Zachary Macauley, and others of the 
council. The theatre was said to contain nearly one thousand hearers. 
Nine hundred cards of admission had been issued, and nearly five hundred 
applications were necessarily refused, 








Another lecture was delivered on Thursday, by Dr. Conolly, professor of 


pathology. The theatre was filled by a crowd of persons of all ranks, pro« 
fessions, and ages,—legal, clerical, medical, commercial, old and young. 

Mr. Curtis on Thursday gave the first of a series of lectures on the 
anatomy, physiology, and pathology of the ear, at the Royal Dispensary in 
Dean-street, Soho-square. The lecture was interesting from the nature of 
the subject, and its abstruseness was lessened by the exhibition of a curious 
and expensive collection of preparations of the ear, by which he illustrated 
the causes of disease, and the mode of cure. 

The Kentish Brunswick Club already musters six or seven hundred mem- 
bers, the greater part of whom are of the yeomanry and middle class of 
farmers. 


Orders have been received at Portsmouth for jhe immediate equipment 
of the Spartiate ship of war. The Mediterranean is supposed to be her des- 
tination. 

In the rage of competition between the rival companies who run steam- 
vessels between London and Margate, the conveyance to Margate on Monday 
morning was gratis, the passengers having nothing to pay but the pier-dues. 

The crew of a French packet bound from Mexico for Bourdeaux, lately 
mutinied and murtlered all the officers except the boatswain, as well as all 
the passengers on board,—between 80 and 100, There was upwards of 
300,000 dollars in specie, besides 50,000 dollars’ worth of cochineal, on 
board, principally belonging to the passeugers, who were old Spaniards 
leaving the country, One of the mutineers was taken at St. Jago de Cuba,and 
committed to prison, where he confessed the whole of the piratical transaction, 


Newmarket Meetinc.—The Newmarket first October meeting began 
on Monday. The company was numerous and fashionable. 

The first race was for the trial stakes of ten sovereigns each, Lord G. H. 
Cavendish’s Amphion, beat Mr. Payne’s Oppidan ; Duke of Grafton’s Tur. 
quoise; Mr. Walker’s Helenus; Mr. Rush’s Carthage ; Mr. Pettit’s Rough 
Robin; and Lord Exeter’s Redgauntlet. Amphion gained by a head, after 
a fine race. 

Sixth renewal of the Grand Duke Michael's stakes of fifty sovereigns each, 
The Duke of Rutland’s Cadland beat Mr. Payne’s Oppidan, and his chesnut 
colt; the Duke of Grafton’s Omen; and the Duke of Portland’s Brother to 
Emilius. Cadland won easily by two lengths. 

The first race on Tuesday was for fifty pounds free. 
Deemon walked over; Mr. Stonelewer’s Souvenir paid. 

Sweepstakes of three hundred sovereigns, Sir John Shelley’s Rosalia beat 
Lord Verulam’s Manville ; Mr. Roger’s Selene paid. Won by a length. 

Sweepstakes of ten sovereigns each. Mr. Udny’s Sontag, gained bya 
length, beating Mr. Thornhill’s Bee-in-a-Bonnet ; Sir. J. Shelley’s Barnardo ; 
Mr. Hunter’s Blossom; Mr. Greville’s Elinor ; Mr. G. Edward's Glory ; and 
General Grovenor’s Meczenas. 

Match one hundred sovereigns, Lord Tavistock’s Warlock beat the Duke 
of Portland’s Frisk, by a neck. 

The Underley stakes of one hundred sovereigns each, was gained on Wed- 
nesday by Mr. Payne’s Mufti, who beat Mr. Gully’s Reveller ; Mr. Charlton’s 
Galileo ; Mr. Milner’s Sephora ; Mr. Thornhill’s Magnet : Mr. Rogers’s Bugle ; 
Mr. Mockford’s bay filly ; and Mr. Molony’s Zoe. Mufti won easily. 

The Anson stakes of three hundred sovereigns, was gained by the Duke of 
Grafton’s filly, beating the horses placed by Lord Sefton and Mr. Dilly. 

The St. Leger stakes of twenty-five sovereigns each, seventeen subscribers, 
was won very easily by the Duke of Rutland’s Cadland, beating Mr. Thorn- 
hill’s Mariner, and Mr. Sowerby’s Palemon. ; 

On Thursday, the handicap sweepstakes of fifteen sovereigns. Lord 
Egremont’s brother to Twatty beat Mr. Dilly’s Kean ; Mr. Walker’s Dicky 
Dolus; General Grosvenor’s Danceaway ; and four other horses. The race 
was won by half a length. 

Sweepstakes of ten sovereigns each. Mr. Houldsworth’s Flask, beat Mr. 
Payne’s Dewdrop ; Mr. Rogers's Donna Clara; Mr. Pettit’s Proteus; and 
Mr. Meynell’s Intruder. Won by a length. : , 

The King’s plate of one hundred and fifty guineas, Colonel Wilson’s 
Lamplighter beat Mr. Walker’s Spondee, and Lord Egremont’s Grampus, 
and gained the prize by three quarters of a length. Grampus broke down 
about the distanc’#g nd pulled up. 

One of those delightful and interesting exhibitions, a bull-bait, which the 
degeneracy of the English people from the spirit of their ancestors is gra- 
dually rendering obsolete, took place at Oakley Feast, Bucks, on Monday 
The dogs bit the bull (which was a fine fat beast) in the most interesting 
manner possible, and the bull in return tossed the dogs most delightfully, 
until, like a foolish animal as it was, it became quite spent and exhausted, 
when some of the humane spectators, with a feeling that is delightful to con- 
template, gave it some gin and beer. The bull notwithstanding, most un- 
gratefully continued dull and spiritless, and would yield no more sport by 
tossing the dogs, however much it was bitten. The drama was in conse~ 
quence concluded by cutting the bull’s throat on the spot as a reward for its 
obstinacy. The pleasure of the day was much heightened by a man being 
tossed by the bull, whose neck, however, was prevented from being broken 
by his being caught by some of the spectators, who amounted to many hun- 
dreds. Two other bulls, it is said, were baited in the same neighbourhood 
on the same day.—Morning Chronicle. 


Lord Tavistock’s 





Yesterday morning, as a young man of the name of Burridge, residing in 
Boston-place, Regent’s-park, was cleaning the windows of the upper-story 
of his house, he lost his hold of the sash, and was precipitated to the ground, 
His head comittg in contact with the iron railings of the area, was literally 
dashed to pieces. The pavement where he fell was covered with blood, and 
he was taken up quite dead. J 

An inquest was held yesterday, in Derby-street, Gray’s-inn-lane, on the 
body of William Hitchins, aged sixty-seven years, who fell down dead, on 
Tuesday, at the door of his lodgings. It appeared that his death was oc= 
casioned by inward disease, caused by the want of the common necessaries 
of life ; and a verdict to that effect was returned. The poor man was once 
in extensive business as a house painter, and in opulent circumstances 3 but 
a series of misfortunes had reduced him to abject misery, , 

On Wednesday, an old house in George-street, Commercial-road, which 
had been condemned some time, and uninhabited in consequence, came down 
with a tremendous crash, and killed a child about two years of age, who was 
playing in front. A tallow-chandler named Holland, had his arm broken, 
but we have uot heard of any other injury having been sustained, 
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Whilst a young man, named Howard, was on Tuesday standing with his 
arm resting over a post near the Royal Exchange, the wheel of a carriage 
came in contact with the post; and before the young man could extricate 
himself, his hand and wrist were jammed between the wheel and the post 
in such a manner, that amputation became necessary to save his life. 


An inquest was taken on Monday at the Middlesex Hospital, on the body 
of R. Mann, aged twenty-five, who died in consequence of being thrown from 
a chaise which he was driving in Castle-street, when in a state of intoxication. 
Verdict—“ Accidental death.” 


On Tuesday evening, one of Mr. Tapp’s Hampton-court coaches was over- 
turned at Hammersmith, on its return to London, by driving against the side 
of the road, when it upset with such violence that it nearly turned bottom up- 
permost, The coach was almost filled with passengers, both inside and out, who 
fortunately escaped with their lives, but several were most seriously injured. 
One gentlemen had his arm dreadfully lacerated. A lady, an inside passenger, 
received several severe contusions on the face and head, and the teeth of the 
comb which she wore in her hair was forced into her scull. Miss Chapman of 
No. 118, Fetter-lane, received the most serious injury, her leg and side being 
most shockingly cut open, and swollen to a frightful size. The remainder 
were also very much injured, but not dangerously. The coachman is alleged 
to have been drunk. Some of the passengers intend commencing actions 
against the proprietors. Ae 

Last week, the son of a farmer in the parish of Abinger, was seen riding on 
an ass, having a cord slung round one of his arms, and encircling his neck, 
one end of it was fastened to a leather strap and halter, for securing the don- 
key’s head. Soon after, he was discovered lying dead by the side of the road, 
with the cord pressing close to his neck, and the other appendages still at- 
tached toit. It is supposed that he had been thrown by the ass, and dragged 
along the ground, and in this way strangled. 

There was a grand review of artillery on Monday, on the common and 
hills of Plumstead, near West Wickham. The spectacle did not terminate 
with pleasure to all parties; for by the breaking down of a platform, on 
which numbers of persons were standing, many received severe contusions. 

The body of the unfortunate young woman who was drowned last week, 
by falling from Waterloo-bridge, while in a state of intoxication, has been 
found and ‘identified. 

On Thursday, a servant employed in a mercantile house in Liverpool, was 
found dead at the bottom of a long ladder, which led up to a warehouse. He 
is supposed to have fallen backwards in the act of ascending. : 

Last week, three persons in Newry were killed by the falling of a loft in 
which they were delivering grain. Some others were hurt. 





Charles Conolly, the bankrupt jeweller has been twice examined before 
the Commissioners of the Bankrupt-court, Basinghall-street. He swore that 
he had not property in his possession, nor under his control, to the amount of 
502. The whole of the valuable jewels in which he speculated have disap- 
peared, no one knows how ; and his creditors do not expect one farthing in 
the pound. 

In the Palace Court, yesterday, a stout athletic man was fined 10/. for an 
assault upon a woman, sixty years of age, The quarrel arose out of a very 
trifling provocation. 

A forgery, to the extent it is said, of 70007. or 8000/., was discovered on 
Wednesday at one of the principal banking-houses in Lombard-street. ‘The party 
formerly belonged to the Society of Friends, but was excluded from it for dis- 
honourable conduct relative toa transaction in Government securities. He kept 
an account with the bankers who are sufferers on this occasion, who have 
been in the practice of discounting bills drawn by himself, apparently the 
regular transactions of his business, but the acceptors’ names to which all 
prove to be fictitious, having been forged by himself. He has absconded. 

A considerable sensation has been excited by the discovery of some very 
extensive forgeries on individuals in this town by a person of supposed fortune 
resident in London, who has carried on a considerable business here in the 
linen-drapery line. He has absconded it is said to the continent.—Suffo/k 
Herald. : 

The neighbourhood of Gray’s-inn-lane was on Wednesday, thrown into 
great consternation, by the appalling discovery that a man, named Green, a 
widower, had, after administering poison to his only child, an infant about 
two years old, committed suicide by cutting his throat so as almost to sever 
the head from the trunk. On the fatal morning, his landlady asked for the 
child, in order to dress it; he said that it had been restless during the night, 
and had just fallen asleep. He went to his room to shave himself ; some time 
after she tapped at the door, but receiving no answer, she looked through the 
key-hole, and saw Green stretched on the floor, surrounded with blood. The 
door was burst open, and he was found to be quite dead. Upon the drawers 
was lying a piece of an old letter, on which was written in pencil, “ Forgive 
me this rash act.’ On looking to the bed, his poor child was seen breathing 
feebly, in the agonies of death. A medical man gave an opinion that a nar- 
cotic poison had been administered to the infant; and on searching the 
room, a bottle which had contained laudanum was found. 

On inquest was held on the bodies on the following day; there was no 
evidence to show what could have led Green to commit the double crime of 
murder and suicide. It was indeed proved that he had led a very dissolute 
life ; that he had been disowned by his relatives ; and that he was without 
resources, having spent ail that he had ever possessed, besides having con- 
tracted a great deal of debt. These circumstances are supposed to have un- 
hinged his mind. The Jury found that he had committed suicide whilst in- 
sane, and administered poison to the child under the same influence. 

;An inquest was held on Saturday, on the body of Captain Roberts, who 
lodged in Ludgate Hill, and who on the previous morning hanged himself 
in his room. ‘The deed was ascribed to no satisfactory cause; and the jury 
returned a verdict of fe/o de se. 

An inquest was held on Monday at Holloway, on the body of Mr. Peter 
W. Chester. The deceased was formerly a clerk in the Bank of England, 
and had retired upon a pension. He was between seventy and eighty years 
of age; and lived a very recluse life in a cottage at Holloway, his only com- 
panions being two dogs. In consequence of his not having been seen for 
some days, his cottage was entered, and he was found lying dead by the side 
of his bed, with one of his dogs in his lap. Some of the Jury were for return- 
ing a verdict of ‘ Died by the visitation of God,” and others “ Died insane.” 
The Jury weralocked up till they could agree. They at last agreed that the 
deceased “ Died for want of proper nourishment, and proper medical at- 
tendance.” 





A wanton outrage was committed some days ago, which has terminated in 
a fatal result. A poor woman, seated on an ass, with a child in a hamper at 
the side, was selling turf at Charing Cross, when two men in a gig drove up. 
One of them’ knocked the ass down with something he had in his hand. Both 
the mother and the baby were thrown on the road, and the mother had her 
leg wounded by the wheel of the gig passing over it. She was taken to 
Westminster Hospital, after four doctors, to whom she was carried, had re- 
fused to take her in. Locked jaw ensued, and she died, A corouer’s jury, 
on Tuesday, after examining into the cause of her death, returned the follow- 
ing verdict.—* That the deceased died of locked-jaw, brought on by a wound 
in her leg, occasioned by her having been run over by a gig, driven by some 
persons unknown.” The deceased has left three children entirely destitute. 
No trace of the guilty individuals can be obtained. 

A fellow in Manchester has been committed to prison, on a Coroners’ 
verdict for manslaughter, for having caused the death of his wife. He was 
seen to knock her down and then jump upon her. She lingered only a few 
days after this brutal treatment. 

Auother inquest was held at Islington on Tuesday, on the body of a female 
child which was found in a ditch ina retired place called Bridle-lane, with a 
piece of tape tied round its neck, The jury returned a verdict “That the 
child was found exposed, and supposed to have been strangled by some per- 
sons unknown.” 

A poor black man, who attended the Stourbridge races with a gaming 
table, gave offence to four fellows, one of whom held him till the other beat 
and kicked him till he spit blood. The black soon after died; and the 
Coroner’s Jury who sat on the body returned a verdict of wilful murder 
against three of his assailants, who were identified, {They have been com- 
mitted for trial The fourth has escaped. 

At Monmouth, on Sunday, Esther Stephens the wife of a bargeman, was 
found murdered in her own house. The body was lying on one side, with 
the knees drawn up, a deep cut through the larynx and half through the 
oesophagus, the external carotids and the superior skyriod artery divided. A 
clasp-knife, such as rustics generally carry in their pockets, was found in the 
blood which surrounded the body. The room was literally deluged with 
blood, and traces of blood were left, as if made with the fingers, on both 
sides of the staircase, and on the lock of the door. The motive for the per- 
petration of the crime is at present unknown; and it is equally uncertain at 
whose hands the unfortunate woman’s blood is to be required; though 
strong suspicion attaches to a young man named Edward Barnett, with 
whom she was in habits of intimacy, and who is known to have been in her 
house on the previous evening. He has not been found. 

A dreadful murder was perpetrated on Friday, neat Callan, in the county 
of Kilkenny. About five o’clock in the evening, Mr. Patrick Devereux went 
from Callan to look at a farm of his, about a mile and a half from that town. 
While in one of the fields, and in the act of stooping, he was shot through the 
head by a man who had stationed himself inside an adjoining hedge. The 
unfortunate man immediately expired, 

On the morning of Friday week, John Gardener, a hackney-coachman, 
who has been in the habit of treating his wife with great cruelty, met her in 
the street, and again began to abuse her, The poor woman complained to a 
neighbour, and said that she had a great mind to borrow money to buy 
poison. She was destitute of food, and she went out to pawn a blanket to 
get some. She was afterwards found in the street in the agonies of death, 
under the effects of some very active poison; and she died in the Middlesex 
hospital. An inquest was held touching the cause of her death ; and the Jury 
found that she had taken oxalic acid in a fit of temporary insanity. 

An inquest was held on Wednesday, at the York Arms, Holborn. on the 
body of Jane Harris, who suspended herself from a hook in the kitchen wall, 
It appears that she had been attached to a footman, by whom she had had a 
child, and who still kept up his intimacy, though he did not appear to have 
any intention of marrying her. He made an appointment with her on Mon- 
day, which he failed to keep; and it was supposed that the disappointment 
had affected her intellects. Verdict—Insanity. 

The daughter of a tradesman at Graigue, Queen’s County, hanged herself 
on Thursday sennight, with her shawl. She laboured under despondency 
in consequence of disappointed love." She was attached to the son of a re- 
spectable farmer in the same neighbourhood, who refused his consent to their 
marriage; and in July the young man terminated his life, on her account, 
by an act of violence. The poor girl, intimated, the night before her death, 
to a female friend, that she hoped the Coroner would not suffer her body to 
be molested, and that he would have it decently interred in the very same 
grave which contained the body of her disappointed lover. A verdict of 
“ insanity’’ was returned. 

On the 24th September, two lovers shot themselves with pistols, at 
Gottingen. Their aim was so true, that the persons who ran towards them 
on hearing the detonation, found them both already lifeless. 

On Monday week, an affray took place at Black Lion, in the county of 
Fermanagh, between some of the revenue officers, who were seizing illicit 
whisky, and the people. A man was killed by the fire of the officers, and 
a woman by a stone thrown by the mob. 

The expenses to the county of Suffolk for the prosecution of William Corder, 
lately executed for murder, were 2354—Bury Herald. 

The Lord Chancellor’s carriage was robbed of a number of valuables on 
Tuesday night, while waiting at the entrance of the English Opera House. 

On Monday evening, a gentleman was knocked down, and robbed of his 
watch and money, by two fellows on the road near Knightsbridge. 

The house of Mr. Tierney, Park-road, Regent’s Park, was on Monday 
morning robbed of a large quantity of silver plate. It does not appear that 
the thief had much trouble, for the officer, who afterwards examined the 
place, found one of the windows had been left unfastened. 

The house of the Reverend West Wheldale, in Church-street, Spital-fields, 
was robbed, on Tuesday morning, of silver plate to a considerable amount, 
and two bags containing 200/. in gold and silver monies. 

The house of a gentleman in Manchester was lately robbed of a large 
quantity of plate, while the family were at church, Subsequently, two other 
houses were robbed of valuable property, one of them while the family were 
at the theatre. 

A dashing female, under the guise of a widow of property, together with a 
middle-aged woman as her servant, last week took apartments in the house 
of Mr. Taylor, 72, Wimpole-street, which they obtained by false representa- 
tions and appearances of respectability. The “lady” passed by the name 


of Gwyne. They decamped in two days, carrying with them some linen be- 
longing to Mr. Taylor, and considerable quantities of goods, out of which 
they had defrauded the neighbouring tradesmen, 
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At the Carmarthen Great Sessions, on the 27th ult., a jury gave 50/. da- 
mages against Mr. John Howell, M. D., a magistrate, for the false imprison- 
ment of John Lewis, on the ground of contempt, Lewis having failed to 
appear at the time stated in the summons, He was conveyed twenty miles 
from the place of his abode to the house of correction at Carmarthen, and 
there confined for three days, and discharged on a Sunday. 

At the late Inverness Assizes, Alexander Forbes was accused of having in- 
duced James Macpherson to drink a quantity of porter mixed with whisky, 
which caused his death next day. It was proved that the prisoner, in spite 
of the remonstrances of a servant, mixed the liquors in an adjoining room, 
saying that he would make the company blazing drunk. Poor Macpherson 
was proved by a surgeon to have died of this exploit. Mr. Cockburn, the 
counsel for the prisoner, admitted that Forbes was culpable in being con- 
cerned in such a disgraceful affair; for this, however, he was sufliciently 
punished in being placed at the bar. He had heard ofa similar case: a Ger- 
man giant had visited Edinburgh, and proclaimed the Scots to be a diminutive 
race, unable to stand much drink; a learned lawyer, who was afterwards an 
eminent Judge, resented this as a personal insult, and challenged the giant 
to a drinking-match, in which the giant met his death, and was carried to his 
grave in eight days after. Would not this forma very odd indictment? Yet 
the present is equally odd, Mr. Cockburn demanded a verdict of acquittal. 
The Jury, by a majority, returned a verdict of “not proven.” The verdict 
was quite unexpected ; and the Lord Justice Clerk said, that the court con- 
curred with the minority. 

The defence of Saunders, at his trial for the robbery of the Greenock bank, 
cost him 7002. Saunders with some of his associates, held high carousal on 
the day after the trial, and received the felicitations of his friends on his happy 
escape. 


We have heard, on what we consider good authority, that among the va- 
rious plans proposed for the location of the King’s College one was to ap- 
propriate, with the consent of his Majesty, the new palace in St. James’s- 
park for that purpose.—Brighton Gazette. The proposer of this plan is en- 
titled to the thanks of his Majesty, for affording him so good an opportunity 
of getting rid of a share of the discredit attached to all who have had to do 
with this expensive and ill-designed building —G/lobe. 

The site for ‘‘ The King’s College” is said to be positively fixed upon. 
It will be on the spot now occupied by Lord Listowell’s house and grounds 
at Knightsbridge, on the western road fronting Hyde Park, and the grounds 
(upwards of five acres) extending towards Brompton.— Morning Post. 

The Scotch Universities are said to have avowed their determination not to 
recognize the certificates of the Professors at the London University, on the 
ground that the new establishment possesses no Royal Charter. This refusal, 
it is expected, will have the effect of taking from the New Medical School 
all, or most, of those English and Irish students, who may be desirous of gra- 
duating in the Scotch Universities. 

The new catalogue forming at the British Museum will be the largest and 
most comprehensive in the world. It will run to the extent of fifteen quarto 
volumes: exceeding, by several volumes, the catalogue of the Royal Library 
at Paris,hitherto reckoned by the learned the most voluminous extant. 

Zibles in the Spanish-language have now become:a considerable article of 
export to South America, under the auspices of the Bible Society. The 
Society have besides undertaken the arduous task of having the Gospel of 
St. Luke translated into the Peruvian language, for the purpose of being cir- 
culated among the natives. 

On Thursday afternoon, about five o’clock, a great concourse of persons 
were assembled on Westminster bridge, in consequence of a floating forest 
that was seen moving up the river—such an extraordinary sight as has 
hardly been witnessed since “ Birnam wood to high Dunsinane came.” One 
gossip on the bridge said she was sure it was occasioned by an earthquake ; 
and another, as deeply learned, said it was occasioned by the comet. On 
its nearing, however, it turned out to be a barge laden without about fifteen 
uncommonly fine orange trees, a present from the King of France to his 
Majesty, that was floating with the tide to the royal gardens at Kew.— New 
Times. 

Since the gas companies have wholly or in a great measure ceased to let 
the refuse of their works into the Thames, great numbers of fish daily come 
down with the tide. Between Kew and London bridges, a considerable 
number of the larger size are caught by anglers who assemble in boats at the 
piers of the bridges ; and the industrious fisherman is now enabled to serve 
up as fine a dish as the inhabitants of the metropolis were in the habit of 
Witnessing ahout fifteen or sixteen years since. 

The income of the Marquis of Stafford is supposed to be about 360,0002. 
per annum ; that of the Duke of Northumberland upwards of 250 000/.; and 
that of the young Duke of Buccleugh about as much, yearly, The father of 
Colonel Hughes, of Kinmel park, was a Welch curate, whose income did not 
much exceed 802. per annum; the Colonel’s income exceeds 80,0002. per 
annum.— Berkshire Chronicle. 

From a letter in the number of the Harmonicon just published, it appears 
that the band of the King’s Theatre are asked to engage for the next Opera 
season, on conditions which will reduce their actual remuneration to five 
shillings per night, including rehearsals! M. Bochsa seems to he indicated 
as the author of this illiberal proposal; and the writer in the Harmonicon 
calls upon the musicians of the orchestra to unite against it. 

It is a fact now well kuown, that Madlle. Sontag did not draw fifty pounds 
a night to the King’s Theatre during the term of her second engagement last 
seasou.— Harmonicon. : 

A reverend divine, about the period of the late Doncaster races, preaching 
to a congregation in which he knew there would be several sporting charac- 
ters, chose for his text the following words —‘‘ So run that ye may obtain ;” 
and in the course of his sermon stated that the “rules of the course were so 
clear and intelligible, that those who ran might read.” 

Small-pox is raging with the greatest virulence at Oxford, and carrying 
off daily the old and the young, the vaccinated and the inoculated, indiscri- 
minately with those who have submitted to no precautionary means of pre- 
vention —Bristod Journal. 

The eldest son of Mr, Henry Lamphier, of Beckford-place, Regent’s- 
park, bas (as is supposed from unremitting application to literary and scien- 
tific studies), been for some time past in the habit of walking in his sleep 
after the family bad gone to rest. On a late occasion he was discovered 
after midnight by one of the servants, whose duty it was to watch his noc- 
turnal movements, pacing up and down the garden in his night-gown and 
cap, and a book in his hand, Having walked about for half an hour, he re- 








turned to his chamber on the second floor, laid the book on the table, and 
quietly retired to bed. Mr, Lamphier, fearful that his son would, from so 
many repetitions, become confirmed in the habit of somnambulism, deter- 
mined, if possible, to try some effectual means to prevent its recurrence, 
and desired his servant to awake him the next time his son was discovered 
in that state. On Tuesday morning last, about two o’clock, the man who 
remained in the room next to the young sleep-walker observed him coming 
out of his bed-chamber, move into his room, take up the night-lamp, and 
descend regularly down to the library closet on the first floor, open the book- 
case, take a volume from it, and with the greatest composure sit down as if 
to read, The servant instantly awoke his master, who ordered him immedi- 
ately to get a pail of cold spring water. The father, on entering the study, 
found his son apparently poring over attentively a Greek copy of Xenophon’s 
Cyropede. The servant was directed to shower the pail of water per- 
pendicularly over the youth as he sat in a chair, while the father stood close 
by to prevent his falling. The shock for a few moments after the ablution 
had a powerful effect upon him, but he soon recovered from it; and his fa- 
ther having explained the cause of the severe experiment practised on him, 
he felt thankful, and said, “ he never could forget the frightful effect it pro- 
duced on him when he awoke.”—New Times. 

The ancient building which the Infanta of Portugal, Catherine, Queen of 
Charles IL., occupied upon the banks of the Thames, near Hammersmith, is 
yet standing. It is the property of a private gentleman. Many vestiges of 
its ancient enclosures and outworks are to be traced. A curious house, 
built in the old English style, at this time known as the sign of the Ship, was 
the western lodge of the palace. The grounds and gardens extend from the 
bank of the river to the western road. 

An antiquarian investigation at Keston, in Kent, last week, brought to light 
some Roman remains. ‘The ruins of a building of some strength, supposed 
to be a Roman tomb, have been discovered. A stone coffin was also found ; 
aud the handle of a sword or dagger, two or three tusks, and not a few frag- 
ments of pottery, have been turned up. 

The amount of duty upon strong beer brewed in England and Scotland in 
1827 was 6,172,2397. The number of quarters of Barley malt upon which 
duty was paid in the year 1827, in England, Scotlaud, and Ireland, was 
3,488,793. The total number of gallons of proof spirits distilled in the 
United Kingdom during the year ending the 5th of January, 1828, was 
19,684,426 ; and the amount of duty 4,178,535/. 15s. 4d. 

Evapine tHe Tort—On Wednesday, Skillern, a conductor of Bow-street 
patrol, was standing on the Middlesex side of Waterloo-bridge gate, near to 
the steps that lead to the water-side on the left hand. He observed two 
sweep-boys, with a sack partly filled with soot. One of the boys said to the 
other, “I’ve only got a penny, Sam, und that vont pay for both, so you must 
pop into this ere bag, and if I carries you, nobody will know but as how you 
are sut.” J] vont get in the bag,” replied the other knight of the brush, 
“but (he added) I vill toss you up which shall, you or me.’ This was agreed 
to, and Sam threw up the penny. ‘Now, Jem,’’ he said, “what will you 
have ; heads or tails?’ “ Vy,” said Sam, “I vill have a yoman.”’ ‘ You’ve 
lost,” cried Sam. Jem instantly got into the bag, and in a few seconds he 
was on his companion’s back, who made his way to the toll-gate. The mo- 
ney-taker believing that the sweep had got a bag of soot, took a penny toll 
and allowed him to pass with his load. Skilern immediately went to the 
gate-keeper and said, ** Do you know what that chap has got on his back ?’ » 
“ Why, what should he have but a bag of soot ?”’—Skillern laughed and said, 
“ The sweep has done you out ofa penny: if you go to him you will find he 
has got a sweep in the sack.’? Away went the gate-keeper, and away went 
Skillern, hot in pursuit of the “ chap what bilked the toll,” and they overtook 
him near to the gate, on the Surrey-side of the bridge. “ What have you got 
in your sack ?”’ asked Skillern, ‘‘ Vy what should I have but only sut,” re- 
plied the sweep. ‘‘ We must see what is in the sack,” replied the officer. 
By this time a crowd was collected round the sweep, the sack was opened, 
and out came a poor sweep lad, who confessed that it was the want ofa penny 
that had caused them to “bilk the gate.”” The crowd immediately entered 
into a little subscription, and, in a few minutes, by pennies and two-pennies, 
a few shillings were raised and given to the sweeps, who appeared not a little 
pleased at the issue of this rather comical incident.—Morning Chronicle. 

The doors of the prison in Moor-street, Birmingham, were thrown open 
on Tuesday week, there being no prisoner within the walls. 

Amongst the premiums at the late Aylesbury Agricultural Society meeting, 
was one to a poor man, for having brought up twenty children without paro- 
chial relief. 

The immense slaughter of deer on Cranborne Chase, has reduced the price 
of venison in the West of England almost to a par to that of mutton. 

Several slight shocks of earthquake have been repeatedly felt throughout 
the summer in the neighbourhood of Comrie and Crieff, Perthshire. 


It is now several years since a society of learned and scientific men was 
formed in Germany, consisting principally of natural philosophers, who meet 
once a year in some city celebrated for its academy or university. This year 
the meeting is held at Berlin, where four hundred personages, the most dis- 
tinguished for their learning and talents, from different parts of the world, 
are at this moment assembled. ' A spacious building has been assigned them 
by the king for their general assembly, as well as private apartments for 
their partial meetings. Their repasts, provided by the first restaurateur in 
the Prussian capital are served in the great hall of the new edifice for military 
exercise, where they all dine together. Baron Alexander de Humboldt, 
who is the President, opened the meeting a few days ‘since by a brilliant 
speech in the presence of the King of Prussia, the Duke of Cumberland, the 
Duke of Mecklenburg, and several other princes.— Gadignani’s Messenger. 

A special commission, appointed by the royal society of medicine at Mar- 
seilles, made a report to this society on the 22d July, upon the epidemic 
which has prevailed, and still does prevail, at Marseilles. The conclusion 
come to is, that this epidemic was confined to a single eruptive disease, which 
was that formerly called small pox, but which is now designated variola; that 
at the first and second periods this pest announced itself with some symptoms 
to persons who never had the small-pox, to those who had had it, and to 
those who had been vaccinated; and at the third and fourth periods the 
symptoms were by no means of the same description, and that the chance 
was entirely in favour of those who had been vaccinated; that of 30,000 
persons who had been vaccinated 2,000 were attacked with this eruptive 
disorder, of whom 20 died; that out of 8.000 individuals who had not been 
vaccinated 4,000 were attacked by it and 1,000 died; and that of 2,000 
who had had the natural small-pox 20 were attacked, of whom 4 died,— 
Constitutionnel, 
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The company charged with the opening of a canal from Toulouse to 
Bayonne are at this moment taking measures for its execution. This canal 
will be about 50 leagues in length, and one-third wider and deeper than the 
Canal du Midi. The works are to be commenced in January next, and are 
expected to be finished in 1833.—Galignani’s Messenger. 

On Saturday evening, a trial was to have been made at the theatre of the 
Porte St. Martin, at Paris, ofa new and magnificent lustre which cost more 
than 20,000fr. When raised to about half its height, the rope broke, and 
the lustre was dashed to pieces. 

The Harmonicon announces, that the heart of Grétry, concerning whose 
perturbations we copied an account about four weeks ago, is now at rest. 

Go.p-£at1No.—A barber of Modena had for a considerable time evinced 
at intervals symptoms of monomania. He was thought quite cured, when a 
short time ago, after showing signs of melancholy for a few days, he cut his 
throat with his razor. Surgical assistance was immediately procured, but 
at the end of four days he died. From some particular appearances, he was 
opened, and to the astonishment of the operators, they discovered in his 
stomach 59 Venetian sequins, 72 Imperial ducats, Roman and Dutch, 18 


half doubles of Parma, 2 Louis, 3 half sovereigns, and a quarter double. It 


appeared that the unfortunate man had swallowed the whole some few mo- 
ments before he had cut his throat ; that they had produced inflammation, 
and would have caused his death; and that he could not have recovered, 
even if he had not committed suicide— French Paper. 

The Russian Count Demidoff died lately at Florence, leaving behind him 
a fortune equal to about three millions sterling. 


BarrismM.—In Madrid, and the principal cities of Spain, it is the duty of the 
sacristan during winter to provide warm water for those who wish to spare 
their children the shock to which they would be subjected by the use of cold 
in sacramental ablution. This usage is sanctioned by the bishops, and re- 
commended by the learned faculty of the medical college of St. Charles, 
who have given it as their opinion that ophthalmia, and the other diseases to 
which infants are more especially liable, have their origin in the impression 
made on the brain by the sudden application of cold water to the head of 
the infant in baptism. 

A Weicnry Preacner—The most extraordinary instance of long and 
laborious service in the clerical office ever under our notice, is the case of 
the Rev. John Charleston, a coloured preacher of the Methodist connexion in 
Virginia. The Rev. Stith Mead, who was familiarly acquainted with him, 
describes this son of another race even to the peculiarity of height, weight, 
colour, dress, and age, in a late number of the Zion’s Herald He is now near 
sixty-one, very tall, and weighing 230 pounds. He has preached eighteen 
years, and during that time, he would walk thirty miles in a day, and preach 
three times. Neither storm nor flood were to him an obstacle; he would 
ford or swim large streams, and had his dog so tutored as to carry his Bible 
and hymn book across in his mouth, without suffering them to get wet. He 
had the reputation of being a correct speaker and a goodorator. The effemi- 
nate and luxurious labourers in the spiritual vineyard may take a profitable 
lesson from this humble African. —New Harmony Gazette. 

The people of Otaheite, are alleged to pay so little attention to the ex- 
ample and instruction of the missionaries, that the person who assumes the 
office of consul, had recently sent to the commanding officer of the British 
ships in the Pacific, entreating that a ship of war might occasionally appear 
there, as apprehensions were entertained that the natives would massacre 
them. This information was brought by the Blossom, which touched at the 
island; but a letter from the secretary of the Missionary Society throws a 
doubt on the correctness of the reporter. 

Major George W. Collamer, of Barre, on the 14th instant, shot an apple 
from the bare head of Mr. Henry Ingram, at the distance of twenty-seven 
yards, with a rifle. Mr, Collamer then took his turn, and Ingram, at the dis- 
tance, shot an apple from his head. It was done in the presence of a num- 
ber of respectable gentlemen, who, after fruitless attempts to stop the parties, 
had the satisfaction to see them come off in safety. The apples were so 
handsomely cut by the ball, that the juice and pomace remained in consider- 
able quantities on the hair of their heads.— United States’ Gazette. 

A short time since a little child, between one and two years of age, at 
Elmira, crept out of the house unnoticed by its parents, and sat down upon 


Ahe ground a short distance from it, and while playing with a pair of shears, 


the little speechless innocent had its attention arrested by the appearance of 
a rattlesnake. Not aware of any danger, the child struck the reptile with 
the shears. He coiled and sprung by the infant’s side. The child gazed 
with the greatest intensity upon the beautiful though venomous reptile, and 
for along time, as the child repeated the strokes, the serpent would hiss and 
rattle without attempting in the least to injure the child. The snake was be- 
tween four and five feet in length.— Tioga Paper. 

Last year the Pacha of Egypt offered a reward for all the grasshoppers’ 
eggs that should be delivered to him, of seventeen piastres per measure. B 
a letter from Acre, it appeared that in October last 40 garavas of 72 measures 
each had been sent in. The total quantity of eggs, estimated as above, would 
be worth 46,000 piastres to those who collected them, or about 40,0007— 
Asiatic Journal, 1827. 





POLICE OF LONDON. 


Another of Lady Gresley’s servants, a female, who had only been a short 
time with her ladyship as cook, complained to the Magistrate, at Marlbo- 
-rough-street, on Saturday, that she had detained her clothes and refused to 
pay her up her wages. She had become disgusted with her situation, and 
had determined to leave it ; but this having reached her Ladyship’s ears, she 
came into the kitchen armed with a drawn sword, which she brandished, 
exclaiming that she knew how to use it as well as any of his Majesty’s sol- 
diers. The cook quitted her service with her Ladyship’s leave, but could 
get neither her clothes nor her wages. Sir George Farrant twice sent an 
officer to persuade her Ladyship to give up the clothes; but the first time 
she refused to see him, on the next occasion she was stepping into her car- 
riage, and would not speak to him, On a third visit, however, Lady Gresley 
was pleased to order the clothes to be delivered up to the young woman 
without further difficulty. Lady Gresley has at present an addition to her 
establishment in the persons of two parish constables, who were called in 
when her servants were charged with a conspiracy ; and who refuse to quit 
the house until her Ladyship pays them for their trouble. 
Four men were brought to the Thames Police Office last week, on suspi- 
cion of having been parties to the robbery of the Albion, East Indiaman, 





now on an outward bound voyage, When the vessel was about ready to 
sail, it was discovered that a box of jewellery, valued at 7000/., had been 
opened, and rifled of its contents ; and every effort to discover the thieves 
had proved fruitless. The prisoners were employed in the loading of the 
vessel. They were known toe poor; and it was the circumstance of their 
wives appearing last week decked out in much finery, with ear-rings, finger- 
rings, and brooches, which led to their apprehension. None of the property 
was found; but the fact of One of the women, and a female relative of an- 
other of the prisoners, having offered some jewellery for sale, are expected 
to be made out. The prisoners were remanded for a week. 

Some time ago, John Frederick Miers was apprehended at Clapham, on a 
charge of bigamy ; but the necessary evidence to substantiate the charge 
could not be completed without the appearance of one of the first wife's 
friends, They one and all have resisted every attempt made by the Magis- 
trates at Union Hall to get them forward; and last week the accused was 
remanded for the tenth re-examination. A warrant was given to an officer 
to apprehend one of the refractory witnesses. The officer attempted to exe- 
cute it on Friday ; but he found the house barricadoed against him. In 
forcing an entrance he was grievously assaulted by a female lodger, armed 
with a poker, who was brought to the office on Saturday, and being unable 
to pay a fine of 1¢. was sent to Kingston prison. The parties necessary to 
establish the charge against Miers all appeared at Union Hall on Wednes- 
day ; and the evidence having been gone through, the prisoner was com- 
mitted for trial. The Magistrate refused to take bail for his appearance. 

James Scott entered Union Chapel on Sunday evening, and having sat for 
a few minutes, went out again in a great hurry. A gentleman who was be- 
side him had his suspicions excited ; and on looking for his hat found that it 
was gone, and an old one not worth 6d. left in its stead. Scott was pursued 
and taken to St. Saviour’s watch-house, declaring that he was shocked to 
think that it was possible he should be.suspected of entering a place of wor- 
ship with any such guilty intention. It was found that the hat in his pos- 
session would not stick on his head, while the old one fitted exactly. Sir 
John Perring sent him to prison to abide his trial, The prisoner exclaimed, 
“ Well, the Lord’s will be done ; if it must be so, it must!” and wheeling 
round, proceeded with stately step to the cage. 

John Jones, was on Tuesday committed for trial from Guildhall, on the 
charge of having cut a square of glass from the window of a silversmith’s 
shop in Cornhill, and stolen silver plate to the value of 402, He had two 
companions, but they escaped, 

John Barrett, who is described as a desperate character, stole a tea-caddy 
from a shop in Oxford-street, om Monday; and in attempting to make his 
escape, twice struck and knocked down the owner of the shop, who pur- 
sued him. He drew a clasp knife and attempted to thrust it into a gentle- 
man who joined in the pursuit. He was at last secured, taken to Mary-le- 
bonne Police-office, and on Tuesday committed to Newgate for trial. 

John Jordan, an old soldier, was brought to Union Hall, on Tuesday, on 
the charge of having attempted to poison his wife, whom he had long treated 
with cruelty. He only allowed her twopence a-day to live upon. She re- 
peatedly threatened to complain to a magistrate; and on her having, on 
Monday, alleged that she would put her purpose in execution, he said “ You 
shall have something that will do your job.” She took some tea to breakfast ; 
and was almost instantly seized with sickness. The contents of the stomach 
were extracted by a stomach pump, and found to be strongly impregnated 
with arsenic. The water in the tea-kettle was also impregnated with the 
poison, and some of it was found adhering to the sides of the kettle. Jordan 
was remanded till it could be found where he had procured the arsenic. 
He was loud in his protestations of innocence, and of his wife's misconduct. 

Several Mary-le-bonne tradesmen were fined for exposing their goods out- 
side their doors, as the practice placed temptation in the way of thieves. 

Three watermen were brought to the Mansion-house, on Wednesday, 
charged with having grossly assaulted a person named Cosgrove, who had 
been instrumental in bringing some of the fraternity to punishment. The prin- 
cipal particulars of the assault were mentioned in our last police report. They 
had thrust the complainer into a cvach, with the intention, he bad heard, of 
taking him to Norwood, and-then taring and feathering him, and tying him 
naked to a tree. The prisoners were committed in default of bail, A party 
of watermen formerly compelled him to undergo the operation of taring and 
feathering. 

Abbott, who was some time since arrested on the charge of having attempt- 
ed to murder his wife, was again examined at Guildhall on Thursday, his wife 
being sufficiently recovered from her wounds to be able to appear against 
him, Abbott appears to have attempted the crime under the excitement of 
jealousy. He had asked his wife to live apart from him, and when she con- 
sented he struck her violently. She called out “ Murder ;” but he desired 
her to be quiet, observing that “* God Almighty had prevented him from doing 
what he intended.’ She next mentioned his having offered her gin, sup- 
posed to be impregnated with poison; and then alluded to the circumstance 
of his attempting to cut her throat while she lay in bed, Sir Peter Laurie 
having made some remarks on the atrocity of the crime, the prisoner was 
partly removed from the bar, but he stepped back again to the front and the 
Alderman asked him if he wished to say anything. The prisoner could not 
open his lips, but the constable said he wished to shake hands with his wife. 
“ She had just risen from the chair; she looked upwards, and closed her eyes 
and a deathly paleness came over her face. She seemed about to faint, but 
she staggered across the floor to him, and clasping her hand, he bowed down 
his head upon the bar to weep over it.. She hung her head over his, and 
so they remained in deep but silent anguish for a minute. He then slowly 
raised her head, and they kissed each other. His head then drooped again 
upon the bar to hide his weeping, and she hung over him again most affection- 
ately. So they remained silent and, motionless for two or three minutes, till 
the Alderman ordered them to be separated.” The pathos is borrowed from 
the Chronicle. 

Two well-dressed men, Dixon and Davies, were yesterday held to bail, 
from Bow-street, for having assaulted a watchman at*the English Opera 
House, while he was endeavouring to remove them /yom the wine-rooms, 
where they were disorderly, 

A man who had been in the employment of Mr. \varren, the blacking 
manufacturer, as travelling collector, was remanded ou a charge of having 
embezzled various sums of money, which he had received in behalf of the 
concern. 

William Bill, a young man respectably connected, was committed for trial 
from Mary-le-bonne office, on a charge of felony,—he having stolen money 
and articles of dress from Mr. Austin, a linen-draper, his employer. 
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William Roberts, a writing-painter, was fined 4/. for having, on the pre- 
vious evening, grossly assaulted a married lady and her maiden sister, as they 
were returning from the theatre. He was unable to pay the money, and 
was sent to the New Prison, Clerkenwell. 

A fellow had to pay 1/., the price of a dog belonging to an Italian show- 
man, which he had wantonly killed. 

A waggoner, charged with driving his waggon without reins, himself rid- 
ing, had to pay 14s, 6d. fine, and expenses. 





THE PRESS. 
BLOCKADE OF THE DARDANELLES. 

Times—Our sentiments on the stupidity of the blockade principle, as 
arule of practical policy for this empire, remain entirely unaltered. A fact 
has been communicated by the last mail from Rio de Janeiro, which illustrates 
in a striking manner our views upon this question. It is known that the Bra- 
zilian blockade of Buenos Ayres has cost Great Britain an immense number 
of ships, and several millions’ worth of merchandise, and England has ac- 
quiesced in this provoking loss. But as the spirit of perverseness would have 
it, the United States would not submit to that blockade— insisting on, and 
obtaining, the restitution of their merchantmen captured under it. France, 
likewise, the other great maritime power, has disdainfully refused to acknow- 
ledge this English and Brazilian law of blockade. The last letters bring 
intelligence that a squadron of French men of war sailed into Rio, with their 
ships cleared for action, and.forced the Government to restore the French 
ships which had been seized, together with full indemnification for the loss of 
property sustained by the merchants, What, then, is the position in which 
we have absurdly placed ourselves? We submit to the capture of our mer- 
chantmen by belligerents, under circumstances in which other powers do not 
submit to it, but redeem their ships and goods by force of arms. Why, it 
follows of necessity that the carrying trade of blockaded ports and countries 
will be withdrawn from the unprotected flag, and given to that whose safety 
is provided for by its sovereign. The trade of England then loses when she 
is a neutral, by the maxim which she tries to establish ; and when she is a 
belligerent, she gains nothing by the rule, because the other great maritime 
powers will coalesce to violate it, even at the expense of a war with her on the 
same principle ou which they now separately reject it when feebler nations 
attempt to carry it into execution. But the main objection to the blockade 
of the Dardanelles is, that Russia has bound herself to Great Britain to abstain 
from this, amongst other exercises of her belligerent privilege in the Medi- 
terranean. To permit such a blockade by the Mediterranean fleet of Russia, 
would be to suffer at once an insult to our honour, by tolerating a breach of 
faith; aloss to our interests, by an interruption of the national commerce ; 
and a disturbance of the far-famed “settlement of Europe,” by aiding the 
downfal of the Porte. 

Morninc Post—The reported intention of Russia to blockade the 
Dardanelles, has given rise to serious apprehensions of a rupture between 
that Power and Great Britain. If this intention should be carried into effect, 
it will be the first opportunity afforded to England of disengaging herself from 
the ignominious trammels which our late Liberal policy, in regard to the af- 
fairs of the East, and the memorable treaty of London, the exponent of that 
policy, imposed upon her; and it will at the same time afford to future states- 
men a forcible illustration of the fugitive nature of such advantages as are 
acquired, and the precarious tenure of such tranquillity as is purchased, by 
becoming a party to injustice. The right and duty of England to resist the 
blockade of the Dardanelles are founded upon special circumstances and ex- 
press agreements, and do not in the slightest degree militate against the ge- 
neral principle of blockade as the right of all belligerents capable of exercising 
it—a principle which England, as the first of maritime powers, has always 
respected and sustained. England, when she united with Russia in an alli- 
ance which contemplated interference by force of arms in Turkish affairs, 
coutracted at the same time a tacit but solemn obligation to prevent that alli- 
ance from contributing to the success of any isolated designs, or the infliction 
of any separate vengeance, which Russia might meditate against the Turk. 
After the atrocity of Navarin, which clearly emanated from the Treaty, the 
only way in which it remained possible for England to fulfil this obligation: 
was to interdict to Russia the employment of her naval force in the Mediter- 
ranean, as the instrument of her separate hostility towards Turkey. This 
England did, and Russia, by express compact, recognized the justice, 
and undertook to govern her conduct strictly in pursuance of the terms 
of the interdiction. Itis clearly a case of special circumstances and express 
agreements, with which the general right of blockade has nothing whatever 
to do. We are the more anxious that this should be clearly understood, as 
we perceive that the party in England, for whose gratification the disgraceful 
and unfortunate treaty of intervention was concluded, are attempting sedu- 
lously, under favour of circumstances which they think propitious to their 
object, to undervalue and impeach the right of blockade altogether. Inde- 
pendently of the case of the Dardanelles, which we have already shown to 
stand upon its own special and peculiar grounds, it is urged by those who 
are desirous of innovating upon the law of nations, that the scrupulous re- 
spect which England in her neutral character pays to the right of blockade, 
is adverse to her commercial interests. England respects the blockade of 
Buenos Ayres; France and America refuse to respect it, and have com- 
pelled the blockading power to make restitution or compensation for what- 
ever injury their commerce has sustained. Other similar instances are ad- 
duced or alluded to, and an apprehension is expressed that the carrying 
trade of England will pass into the hands of other neutral states, who know 
better than England how to make principle bend to convenience. The ar- 
gument and the policy to which it points are altogether worthy of the poli- 
tical school which enforces it, but altogether unworthy of the attention of 
the British Government or people. If our commerce sustain injury in con- 
sequence of other Governments seeking to benefit their own by forfeiting 
their neutral character and violating the law of nations, it surely becomes 
England to seek reparation and redress, if it be worth while to seek them 
at all, at the hands of those who offend the law of nations, rather than of 
those against whom the offence, injurious to England incidentally, is di- 
rectly committed; nor will this argument lose any of its weight with a ge- 
nerous and high-minded people, because the former happen to be powerful, 
and the latter to be weak. Besides, apart from all considerations of prin- 
ciple, or generosity, or honour, England has a permanent interest in the 
maintenance of the established law of nations with respect to blockade, 
much greater fortunately than any of which either France or America can 
be conscious. 











Griosr—There is a peculiarity in the blockade of the Dardanelles which 
has been suggested to us as raising a doubt whether, independently of the 
promises of Russia, it is one to which this country ought to submit. The 
Dardanelles is not a port, or a passage to one port only, but a channel of 
communication between two great seas. Is it not, it is asked, an undue ex- 
tension of the right of blockade for a small squadron stationing itself in such 
a channel to interdict or impede the intercourse between one of these seas 
and the rest of the world? Would it be deemed a lawful exercise of the 
right of blockade for a British fleet, if we were at war with some of the 
Baltic powers, to station a fleet in the Sound to seize all neutrals bound to 
the ports of our enemies? The extravagance of our own pretensions, in the 
hey-day of our blockading system, scarcely reached so far, On the other 
hand, if the blockade be intended as affecting the port of Constantinople 
only, to be entitled to respect it must be effectual. It is not enough forgthe 
blockaders to say, ‘ we can effectually prevent ships from entering from the 
south,’ when they are at full liberty to enter from the north. Now the Bos- 
phorus, the northern entrance to the port of Constantinople,{is avowedly open 
—can the partial blockade from the south be entitled to any respect! The 
first part of this argument, however, might be met by the fact that the Turks 
themselves have exercised, both in peace and war, this power of interrupting 
or directing the commerce of the channel of the Dardanelles ; and it would 
be said it is now too late for neutrals to treat it as a free and open sea for 
all nations, when they have submitted for ages to have it considered as a 
passage which they were entitled to use only under special concessions from 
he Turks. The Russians, too, may say that they only prevent those stores 
from being carried to Constantinople which the Turks themselves would 
prevent being carried through the sam channel to Odessa. 


New Times—Cleverly as this is put, we must confess we do not attach 
much weight to it. Our contemporary ought to recollect that the case is 
different between the Black Sea and the Baltic. It is not likely that all the 
states that abound the shores of the latter should be belligerents. But in the 
present ease the Black Sea is bounded by the territories of only two powers, 
and these powers are belligerents. We ground our right of resistance to this 
blockade solely on conventional stipulations. Russia agreed to remain neu- 
tral ; and we, on our part, agreed as a neutral to enforce certain measures 
concurrently with her upon Greece. We have performed our part of the 
treaty—she has broken hers. We have saved, as it is called, Greece; and 
Russia, to forward her own personal and ambitious ends, dissolves the con- 
nexion, and leaves us to our remedy. And what is that remedy ?—War! 


Times—The measure of humiliation fills even to the overflow, and England 
descends to what Buonaparte, in his insolence, used to denominate her 
‘* natural station”—namely, that of a third or fourth rate power. Mean and 
ignorant councils have accomplished, in one short year of peace, that which 
the most gigantic arm that ever held a sword was beaten to the earth after 
fiercely attempting by a war of twenty years’ continuance: and since the 
accession of the present extraordinary Ministry, that power which was ere- 
while accustomed to raise high her crest above all nations, and to move by a 
nod the political universe, has now become a by-word for treachery to friends, 
and for abject resignation to the will of enemies, alike the formidable and 
the feeble. 


Stanparp—Nothing can be more absurd than the fancy, that we are 
bound to interfere actively in every war, no matter where or from what 
arising, under penalty of having our honour tarnished~ We cannot too often 
repeat, that our policy is essentially insular, and that we are never called 
upon to depart from that system, unless in such cases as those which armed 
us against the Jacobins and their successor. When the whole frame-work of 
society is threatened with destruction, or when the entire power of the con- 
tinent is in danger of falling into one grasp, which may wield it against us, 
then we are imperatively required to come forward; but surely not on every 
occasion when a quarrel breaks out among our neighbours. Any discussion 
on the particular case of this blockade, and on the part which we are going 
to take in consequence, would be premature and useless, until we are in- 
formed what are really the steps that our ministers intend to adopt. All 
that Lord Aberdeen’s communication has done, is to announce the fact of 
the Emperor of Russia’s intention to blockade the Dardanelles, in order to put 
our merchants on their guard. It does not announce whether it is our in- 
tention to respect the blockade if put in force, or the contrary. Until we 
know what ministers mean to do, it is idle to say that the honour of the 
country has suffered by the act of a belligerent power, over which she has 
no direct control. Russia, according to our interpretation of the blockade 
law, had a right to declare, if she had the power to enforce, Constantinople 
in a state of blockade; it is a right which we have always claimed for our- 
selves, and which we have uniformly compelled every neutral to respect. 
It appears to us that, by her disclaimer of making any part of the Mediterra- 
nean a field of contest, she has deprived herself of that right, and conse~ 
quently that every nation aggrieved by the blockade may make its reclama- 
tion in any manner it thinks suitable. We shall not argue with those who 
say that we are not able to prevent ity rorce if we please. Russia, un- 
able as she has proved herself to make any impression on the semi-barbarous 
force of Turkey by land, could hardly afford any resistance to the power of 
this country by sea. For ourselves, we sincerely hope there will be no war 
until our own interests are endangered. We know that we are prepared for 
it then, and that it is needless before. : 


BRITISH COLONIES—CANADA. 


Tue TimzEs—Manifest does it appear to us that the greater portion of the 
British colonies will soon be lost to England, if the principle on which she 
has hitherto governed them be not completely reformed. We are too much 
accustomed to hear from official and courtly persons, harangues upon the 
“rights” of the Crown and “ the interests of his Majesty’s Government,” as 
contradistinguished from those of his Majesty’s people; and, unfortunately 
such ianguage has been employed with most frequency in relation to those 
classes and portions of the King’s subjects, who are from circumstances most 
prone to look with jealousy at the spirit in which ‘the interests of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government ”’ are maintained—we mean the inhabitants of the British 
colonial possessions. There is another piece of nonsense often in fashion 
with those who have to rule the affairs of our colonies, and among them we 
do not hesitate to comprehend the members of both Houses of Parliament, as 
well as the men in office—viz., that phrase once so prevalent in respect to 
what are now the United States of America—the “interests of the mother 
country.” We have to say upon this subject, once for all, that the “ rights 
of the Crown” may be very good things, and the “interests ef his Majesty’s 
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Government” very precious interests ; and the “ mother country’ a prodigi- 
ously endearing epithet ; but that if we go on to tell the colonists every where, 
that their interests areto be postponed on all occasions to those of the Crown, 
and Government, and mother country—their complaints disregarded—their 
petitions rejected —and their grievances, whether real or imaginary, unre- 
dressed,—the colonists will inevitably answer, if not in words at least by their 
actions—‘‘ Why then we must take the first opportunity of establishing for 
ourselves a system of government, under which our local interests will obtain 
as they ought, a preference over those of a distant and unsympathising power.” 
The Canadas have for some years past been ruled over in a way which has 
provoked a great deal of that spirit of alienation and resentment. We are 
far from affirming that the intention of the Government of England, ‘or of the 
Parliament, was to oppress the Canadians in what were considered to be their 
rights, or to retard their improvement and prosperity. But we think it quite 
obvious that an unhappy mixture of legislative ignorance with the (perhaps 
unconscious) leaven of haughtiness at home, and a vulgar and overbeuring 
determination of our colonial officers to beat down all resistance to the ex- 
ecutive power by the colonists, have produced throughout the fine provinces 
referred to, the etfects that would have arisen from systematic misgovern- 
ment, and have raised such a general feeling of disaffection towards England, 
as nothing but the want of immediate opportunity prevents from showing 
itself ia an undisguised revolt. It was not by any means too soon that a 
Committee of the House of Commons was appointed last year, to consider 
and report upon the state of the civil government of Canada, as likewise on 
the several petitions for redress of grievances which had been presented on 
the part of the Canadians to the House. The report appears to us, if acted 
upon by Government, to have laid the grounds of sucha system of concession 
towards the colony, as will not fail to produce, eventually, the happiest con- 
sequences on the temper of the population, and on their progress and com- 
fort and prosperity. It isa curious fact, that Mr, Wilmot Horton, in his 
evidence before the Committee, describes both the clergy and Crown reserves 
of land—a topic pretty strongly dwelt upon in the report, as “ practical 
nuisances to the province,” 
CONFLICT OF PARTIES IN IRELAND. 

Timgs—We tremble at every wind that blows from Ireland, and our fears 
are outstripped by every day’s communication, so much more terrible is the 
reality when it reaches us that our wildest fancies had anticipated. The 
island is on the brink of open war. The array of mounted and regimented 
peasantry, their endless numbers, and complete organisation, have mani- 
festly impressed as much alarm upon the minds of the civilized and enlight- 
ened Trish Catholics as they ought to do on that of the Government and people 
of Great Britain. We do not allude to the doubtful issue of the conflict which 
seems to approach so awfully, for we do not conceive that in the first instance 
there would be found an insurgent force at all capable of contending with the 
military power of the empire. But what must be the heart that can face the 
civil consequences of such a convulsion unappalled ? Is the substitution of 
a state of war, for one of society, in the bosom of the same family, to be 
estimated only with reference to the side to which the scale of battle may 
incline? The slaughter of our own countrymen—the desolation of their 
hearths—the extinction of half a million of the old, the helpless, the mothers 
and their babes—the ruin of all industry—the stoppage of all national comfort 
and prosperity—the darkening of intellect—the spread of barbarism—the 
degeneracy for another age of whatever constitutes the soul and essence of a 
nation ;—these are the perils and miseries which frighten us ;—these are the 
inseparable and foul attendants on that struggle to which the Orange clubs 
invite the Catholic multitude, and which the latter, as might be expected 
from an ignorant and impetuous race, the bulk of whom have no property to 
be destroyed, are too little unwilling to decline. 


New Times—We cannot help noticing an insidious argument used by the 
pro-Popery writers. The Protestants, they say, have assembled in arms to 
put down the unarmed meetings of the Catholics; the latter, good charitable 
creatures, thinking no evil, are met by their bigotted brethren with swords 
and with staves, instead of kisses of love. But, granting that the Catholics 
have met without weapons, is it meant to be asserted that no danger is to be 
apprehended by the inhabitants of a town or village from the irruption of ten 
or twelve thousand or more strangers, because they do not carry fire-arms ? 
Does the reconciliation of two factious bands, however desirable it may be, 
abstractedly considered, present no ground of alarm to a third party, to which 
each of these reconciled factions is equally opposed, and which in many 
cases was only saved from destruction by that very enmity and strife which, 
in appearance at least, the omnipotence of the Association and O’Connell has 
removed? The Protestants in many parts of Ireland are in the condition of 
an honest traveller between adverse bands of plunderers; and well, therefore, 
might they anticipate instant attack when they beheld the chiefs strike hands, 
not from friendship, but that they might the more easily secure the booty on 
which the desires of both were equally fixed. In such a case it was not the 
duty of the Protestants to stand still until the factions were united, any more 
than it would be the duty of the traveller'to remain quiet and unresisting 
until the robbers had agreed on what terms his property should be divided. 
The Protestants do well to be watchful and prepared—not to commit a breach 
of the laws, but to prevent others from committing it—not to attack the Ca- 
tholics, but to defend themselves from Catholic attacks, 

Morninc CuronicLe—At the meetings held in the North of Ireland, the 
clergy are the most fierce—we may say ferocious. A speaker at the county 
of Donegal meeting, on Thursday last, revealed the motive for the extraordi- 
nary violence with which Emancipation is opposed by the Church. ‘ Would 
they’”’ (the Catholics), he said, “ not call for a repeal of those laws which 
still make the Protestant religion the religion of the State, and exert them- 
selves to have the revenues of the Church transferred to their own clergy ?”’ 
There it is—the revenues of the Church! If the Catholics should, after 
gaining Emancipation, enter upon the interesting subject of tithes ! Religion 
by itself would seldom lead to much strife. All men, on the simple condi- 
tion of leading a pureand unspotted life, may obtain his share of those trea- 
sures which are laid where ‘ neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves do not break through and steal.’ But all men cannot have the trea- 
sures of this life—all those who have a relish for tithes, and the produce of 
church-lands, cannot enjoy them; and hence, though there can be no con- 
test for religion, or that for which religion is instituted, a good place in a 
better world, there will never be any want of strife for the temporalities of 
religion, and the value of the temporalities will be the measure of the fury of 
the combatants. A true Churchman fights, not merely too keep what hi Has 
but to entitle himself to something better. Every man of them has blood in 
his mouth every second word, 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


CUPID. 
“ Oh, ’tis love, ’tis love, ’tis love,” &c. 


In our last number we adverted to the frequency of suicide in 
France, and mentioned that the prime mover of these catastro- 
phes is said to be love. In common parlance this pretty word 
only applies to the sentiment between the two sexes, but in its 
wider philosophical sense how much has it to answer for! The 
love of the fair is, alas, not the only love which causes men to 
hang and drown, and commit thousands of other crimes or follies. 
The inhabitants of Newgate, the Fleet, and every jail in his Ma- 
jesty’s dominions, are, for the most part, what the newspapers 
would style unfortunate lovers of different descriptions. One man 
has fallen in love with his neighbour's silver spoon ; another has 
conceived a passion at first sight for a gold watch; another's de- 
sires have been irresistibly excited by a flitch of bacon ; and these 
persons, instead of contenting themselves with the pastime of 
sighing for such beloved objects, having proceeded to possess 
themselves of them, have incurred the penalties imposed by law 
for the restraint of Cupid in all its forms. We confound things 
much by giving exclusively to the species the description of the 
genus. Properly, Cupid should be the god of all our desires ; and 
the thief smitten by a Bandana handkervhief should blame the 
blind deity for the mischief, equally with the lover undone by the 
bright glance of a black eye. Gourmands at table, too, ought to 
consider themselves not as so many gluttons, but as so many 
tender lovers, and they should pride themselves on their sen- 
sibilities to fricandeaus, ragouts, and omelets. A beggar ogling 
a cook's shop-window, is a lover of the most ardent kind; 
and his soul is overflowing with the poetry of desire, as his lips 
are overflowing with the moisture of longing. With what charms 
of flavour does his too fond imagination invest that rank ieg of 
pork ; how insupportably insipid life appears to him without that 
roast pig; how unendurable is existence without mutton! How fa- 
tally falls the shot of the plum-puddings on the vagabond heart ; 
what bright eyes move to wilder wishes than these heavy balls in- 
cite, in the passing ragged and hungry population! All these are 
modifications of that love which we account so romantic a passion 
by fixing its application to one object. It is true that men do not 
so frequently hang or drown themselves on the occasion of being 
crossed in beef and mutton, as in novels and romances and news- 
paper paragraphs they hang or drown themselves for being crossed 
in the love of maids ; because, instead of dying of disappointment, 
they steal the objects of their uncontrollable affections, and go to 
the tread-mill in consequence, instead of to the Elysian fields. 
There is, however, one case of romantic self-destruction, which 
rivals the deed of WerTER; and that is the familiar case of the 
gentleman who loved muffins to distraction, and being unable 
to enjoy them by reason of the bile, shot himself after a full meal. 
All persons who are for extending the field of sentiment should 
wish a GozTHE would arise to paint with an eloquent falsehood the 
sorrows of this unhappy gentleman, and inlist our tenderest sym- 
pathies with a bilious stomach. The disappointed affection of one 
slim young gentleman in black for one fair young lady in pink, 
is an affair (thanks to the ingenuity of the describers) of a most 
touching nature, though it, in fact, occupies but a very small part 
of the bepitied sufferer’s life, and not a thousandth portion of the 
whole sum of his thoughts. But, ye gods! what daily cares and 
crosses there are in the existence of a votary of the great Ung, 
which are yet unpainted! A man sits down to table once, as our 
friends of the Minerva Press would say, in the course of each re- 
volving sun, with a soul full of love for the dishes on the board ; 
but how cruel is the return made for his ardent affection! The 
rump-steak, as hard as a coquette’s heart ; the fricandeau, refusing 
to yield to the spoon* ; the omelet, cold as a disdainful beauty, and 
insipid yea as the white of an egg. These be griefs, daily griefs, 
while the sorrows of other lovers, of which so much sentiment is 
made, are by comparison but passing shadows. If for the sake 
of novelty only, we wish poets and romancers would attend to our 
suggestion, and turn their geniuses to new topics. Why should 
not a bard indite a sonnet to his mutton cutlet, or bemoan the 
cruelty of an obdurate ,haunch of venison? If it be our policy to 
encourage and pamper unreasonable desires, why should we not 
do it in a subordinate as well as an exalted province ? Why not 
sympathize with the poor cit who pines for unattainable turtle, as 
much as with the lackadaisical lad who languishes for. an imprac- 
ticable princess ? 





Another phase of love—ihe most universal, and the most mis- 
chievous—which yet wants the decoration of romance, is the love 
of gold. ANacrEon has indeed devoted the first lover of this me- 
tal to destruction, on account of the mischief it has done to the 
other sort of love, more congenial to his muse and proper for the 
lyre. There is also a love of brass which lacks celebration ; but 
the gold still bears the bell. Morizre makes his miser, when he 
hears bright eyes commended, imagine them of necessity the bright 
eyes of his casket. There are few affections deeper or more sin 
cere, accompanied with more self-denial and devotion, than that 
of the miser. So intense a passion is surely worthy of the lyre. 
It is illustrated, too, with as much hanging and drowning, and 
robbery and murder, as any other description of love, 





* It is, we take it for granted, written in Sayings and Doings, that a fricandeau 
which cannot be separated with the spoon is not eatable. 
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FASHIONS A-LA-JOURNALISTE. 


In country towns, one is frequently struck by the strange appa- 
ritions which stalk up and down with the pretensions of dandies, 
but which bear no outward resemblance to any of the known 
specimens of that class. It would seem perfectly inexplicable how 
these provincial exquisites could succeed in making such preposte- 
rously outré figures of themselves, were it not for the appearance of 
certain monthiy articles on Fashions in the periodicals and news- 
papers, which, with whatever intention they may be written, cannot 
but have the effect of practical hoaxes on the too confiding good folks 
in thecountry. Of the ladies’ thus prescribed fashions we cannot 
pretend to form a judgment, because the report is written in a scien- 
tific language utterly unintelligible to us ; but having eye-sight, and 
the ordinary faculties for observation, we will venture to affirm that 
the gentleman who dressed himself according to these ‘* monthly 
mirrors,” would equip himself admirably for a fop’s part in a pan- 
tomime. We shail quote from the least preposterous report, 
which appears in the Standard; omitting the most outrageously 
monstrous, which has been put forth by the Gentleman's Magazine. 

Zverybody who has read Pelham, has, we suppose, extracted the 
valuable information, that a d/we coat with gilt buttons is atro- 
ciously vulgar, and gives a stamp at once to a man’s drawing- 
room character; nevertheless, the wag who hoaxes the country 
bucks holds forth thus— 

MorninG Dress.—A superfine light blue fashionable coat, made long- 
waisted; broad skirts, with pockets under the flaps. The collar is rather 
large, and has a long cut in front; the lappels are long and wide, having 
six holes in them, and the same number of jine gilt buttons on the breast ; 
the sleeves are en gigot, the bottom of the cuff just covering the top of 
the hand. wiih one button on it, and three on the sleeve. (Oh soul of 
George Brummell! Four buttons on a cuff and sleeve !!!!) A beautiful 
fancy-spotted silk waistcoat, made with a stand-up collar, a small step in 
front; it is very much open at the breast, and has only four buttons, 
which may be either crystal or gold, agreeably to the fancy of the wearer. 
The trowsers of mole-skin, made rather tight as low down as the knee, 
where they fit quite close; from thence increasing in size till they reach 
the bottom, which are allowed to close the striped silk stockings. 

A pretty figure this would certainly make for the window of a 
toy-shop; but, dandies, imagine such an article walking about with 
the goodly escort of dirty boys at its silk-stockened heels, who 
would surely pelt it copiously with stones! 

EveninG Dress.—A superfine light Saxony blue cloth dress coat, with 
a rich (very wide) black velvet collar, which gives a fine contrast to the 
delicate hue of the blue; it buttons close to the neck, only showing the 
white cravat: there are ten of the finest gilt buttons on the breast, which 
set off the coat to great advantage ; it is long in the waist and very 
narrow skirts ; sleeves tight to the arm, with a deep cuff, and buttons. 
A black velvet waistcoat, descending below the coat. Pantaloons of the 
finest black single-milled kerseymere, made fast to the knees, and then 
tight to the ancle, with fold buttons and buckle. 

Ten gilt buttons ! Such an excess was proper to the man in the 
Spectator who entertained his company with ten legs of mutton. 


Tue LamMBronian Huntine Dress.—A very beautiful superfine scarlet 
cloth hunting coat, lined all through with Welsh fiannel, which is faced 
with crimson silk; it is made similar to the generality of coats; the 
collar is particularly short, and lappets very pliable, to admit the coat 
being closed to the throat with perfect ease, as the wind and rain, so often 
experienced in the noble exertion of hunting, requires such a precaution : 
there are six gilt buttons the size of crown pieces up the breast; the 
sleeves are made tight to keep the arms warm (against every prin- 
ciple of philosophy); the skirts are very broad, with flaps and deep 
pockets under them, A black velvet waistcoat, made very large, with ten 
fancy gold buttons as high us the top of the lappet; collar not too long. 
A pair of the finest lavender corderoy breeches, made large to the top of 
the knee, and then fitting beautifully with four pearl buttons, and confined 
below the knee with a small garter two inches and a half in length, and a 
gold buckle. The top boots do not wrinkle, but are quite straight, coming 
as high up as an inch from the bottom of the breeches, to show the pink 
silk hose. 

This is the consummation of villany. Top-boots ofa hunter low, 
to show the pink silk hose? The very hounds would take mea- 
sures to manifest their contempt of such an anomaly. The whip- 
per-in would infallibly scourge such a man-milliner fop from the 
field. 





Lady Gresuey has of late years filled a large space in the 
police-reports. Her Ladyship is one of the many unlucky persons 
born out of the times in which they were fitted to figure. Her 
case, it will be seen from the annexed statement, has been pretty 
nearly that of Penelope wasted by her dinner company, or a suite 
of sponges; but Lady Gresiey's woes are recorded by the rude 
hand of a police reporter, instead of sung to the lyre of a Homer. 

‘* Lady Gresley’s household represent, that nothing could exceed the 
hospitality of her ladyship, until, not exercising that narrow discernment 
which less hospitable persons generally observe in the invitation of their 
guests, a strange set of people found their way almost daily to her lady- 
ship’s dinner-table, where they clearly demonstrated a long abstinence 
from food of any kind; demolishing as they did with an unequalled ra- 
pidity everything consumable on the table, and evincing a voraciousness 
that nothing but a week’s accumulated hunger at least could have pro- 
duced. A few shocks of this kind checked her ladyship’s lavish hospitality, 
and she very properly reduced her establishment to a peace estimate.” 

Her Ladyship the other day resisted her cook's demand for 
wages, on the ground that “ there was a stain on the cook's cha- 
racter.” We mention this circumstance merely as an instance of 
the high-pressure morality of the age. The reputations even of 
our cooks are not suffered to show grease. 





OPENING OF THE WINTER THEATRES. ’ 
Tue town begins to exhibit signs of returning animation. The 
Theatres are’open ; the newspapers are looking lively and intel- 
ligent ; and the stagnation of the Stock Exchange has been agree- 





ably broken by a succession of alarming reports. Mr.Cotpurn has 
issued his first new novel for the season ; and the play-bills are big with 
the promise of new actors and new pieces. The Theatrical Observer 
is compelled to publish a second edition. September is past. 

The first week of the dramatic season is prescriptively a sort of 
brief honey-moon, which passes in the reciprocation of respect and 
good-will between the performers and the audiences; and little is 
left to the critic but to register the bows and curtsies of the one, 
and the plaudits of the other. This year the obeisances were of 
the standard depth; the applause of the usual loudness ; the sin- 
cerity of both as indisputable as ever. The only interruption that 
threatened to disturb this harmony occurred at the Adelphi; but 
a little more indulgence on the part of the public, and the aban- 
donment of some detestable jokes on the part of the manager, 
speedily reconciled matters; and they now spend their evenings 
together in all the enjoyment of confidential intercourse and mu- 
tual affection. The strength of the company at this theatre is great ; 
to enumerate the stars would make our notice shine like a play- 
bill. If Messrs. Marrurws and Yares employ half the talent 
to write dramas that they have mustered to perform them, their 
partnership will prove a flourishing concern. The piece with which 
they opened—* Wanted a Partner ; or a Bill due September 29th, 
a pitce de circonstance, or in play-bill English “ a local burletta” 
—is a pleasant adaptation of real persons and circumstances 
to the use of the stage. It was followed by another novelty 
“ My Absent Son, or Brown Studies *—\Ve remark by the way, 
that it is the rule now for every piece to have a double title; a de- 
vice warranted, like the separate counts of an indictment at law, 
by the uncertainty of modern dramatic authors as to where the 
point of their productions may ultimately be found to lie. My 
Absent Son is a failure; dull in its jokes, unnatural in its charac 
ters, improbable in its incidents. That Mr. Marrrews has carried 
it through even with partial success, is a tribute paid to his 
excellent acting—which he should beware of exacting too often. 
The interior of the house has been considerably improved since 
last year in the taste of its decorations. Everything about it looks 
comfortable, and every body in it is at home—as well as Messrs. 
Marruews and YarsEs. 

The interior of Drury Lane has undergone no alterations but 
such as the washerwoman could produce. A wise economy ; for 
Mr. Price continues to have the handsomest theatre in London. 
The opening drama was Humlet, and the leading tragedian Mr. 
Young. Terry played Polonius, and Peter Simpson; but he 
laboured under a partial eclipse, the effect, apparently, of extreme 
ill health. Mr. Lisron leads the comic strength of this house, and 
on the following evening made his how as Old Rapid. 

The decorations of Covent Garden theatre continue likewise the 
same—but witha difference; they have been re-painted and re- 
gilded. A new drop-scene has been added, which has undergone 
the learned criticism of the Morning Herald. It is, however, 
despite that authority, a splendid drop-scene, designed with elegance 
and admirably painted. Mr. C. Kempie made his appearance 
the first night as Orlando, with Miss Jarman for his Rosalind. 
Three new performers have since appeared at this theatre—Miss 
Forpkg, a singer, whom we remember to have seen applauded at 
the Haymarket ; Mr. Green, a comic actor; and Mrs. Pinpar, 
atragedian. We shall take a proper opportunity of estimating 
their several merits. 





‘ MR. YOUNG'S HAMLET. 

Errxer Mr. Youne’s Hamlet is not so young as it once was, or 
we are older and less susceptible than heretofore: certainly we had 
imagined it to be a more moving performance than we found it on 
Wednesday evening at Drury-Lane. Thé young prince, called on 
to play a part to which his nerves are unequal, and agitated by the 
storm of conflicting passions, finds no apt representative in an actor 
of staid gravity, deliberate elocution, inflexible countenance, and 
uniform solemnity. 

In estimating the merits of Mr. Youne's performance, we must 
bear in mind that Hamlet was but yesterday a boy ; that he is of 
a mild, contemplative, and sentimental genius; and that the deep 
and deadly passion with which the supernatural disclosure of his 
father’s murder has possessed him, is an intruder on a breast na- 
turally the seat of every gentle affection. The inconsistencies of 
his conduct result from a struggle between the strong attachment 
to his father’s memory which stimulates him to revenge, and hor- 
ror at the thoughts of the deed necessary to consummate his ven- 
geance: so that, what with his sense of the dread responsibility he 
is under to avenge his father’s death, on the one hand, and his in- 
ability to screw up his vindictive resolutions to the stickig-point 
on the other, together with the soul-harrowing and ever-present 
recollections of his loss, of the crime that has subjected him to it, 
and of the unnatural relatives by whom it was perpetrated, reason 
itself is unsettled, and the wayward starts of a disordered intellect 
are added to the fluctuations of a spirit tasked to do a deed which 
it wants sternness to perform. ‘This, if we have correctly stated it, 
is GortHe’s view of Humiet'’s character ; and it undoubtedly is the 
only one by which the apparent contradictions and procrastinations 
that have so much perplexed critical inquirers can be reconciled 
and accounted for. And if there be any truth in the conception, it 
follows that Mr. Youne’s Hamlet is very far from being the 
Hamlet of SHAKSPEARE. 

Two stunning blows dealt in quick succession on a youthfal 
head, which Fortune had previously cherished in her lap, give one 
to expect a spirit absorbed and absent in its own world of misery. 
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Government” very precious interests ; and the “ mother country” a prodigi- 
ously endearing epithet ; but that if we go on to tell the colonists every where, 
that their interests areto be postponed on all occasions to those of the Crown, 
and Government, and mother country—their complaints disregarded—their 
petitions rejected —and their grievances, whether real or imaginary, unre- 
dressed,—the colonists will inevitably answer, if not in words at least by their 
actions—‘* Why then we must take the first opportunity of establishing for 
ourselyes a system of government, under which our local interests will obtain 
as they ought, a preference over those of a distant and unsympathising power.” 
The Canadas have for some years past been ruled over in a way which has 
provoked a great deal of that spirit of alienation and resentment. We are 
far from affirming that the intention of the Government of England,‘or of the 
Parliament, was to oppress the Canadians in what were considered to be their 
rights, or to retard their improvement and prosperity. But we think it quite 
obvious that an unhappy mixture of legislative ignorance with the (perhaps 
unconscious) leaven of haughtiness at home, and a vulgar and overbearing 
determination of our colonial officers to beat down all resistance to the ex- 
ecutive power by the colonists. have produced throughout the fine provinces 
referred to, the etfects that would have arisen from systematic misgovern- 
ment, and have raised such a general feeling of disaffection towards England, 
as nothing but the want of immediate opportanity prevents from showing 
itself in an undisguised revolt. It was not by any means too soon that a 
Committee of the House of Commons was appointed last year, to consider 
and report upon the state of the civil government of Canada, as likewise on 
the several petitions for redress of grievances which had been presented on 
the part of the Canadians to the House. The report appears to us, if acted 
upon by Government, to have laid the grounds of sucha system of concession 
towards the colony, as will not fail to produce, eventually, the happiest con- 
sequences on the temper of the population, and on their progress and com- 
fort and prosperity. It isa curious fact, that Mr. Wilmot Horton, in his 
evidence before the Committee, describes both the clergy and Crown reserves 
of land—a topic pretty strongly dwelt upon in the report, as “ practical 
nuisances to the province.” 
CONFLICT OF PARTIES IN IRELAND. 

Timgs—We tremble at every wind that blows from Ireland, and our fears 
are outstripped by every day’s communication, so much more terrible is the 
reality when it reaches us that our wildest fancies had anticipated. The 
island is on the brink of open war. The array of mounted and regimented 
peasantry, their endless numbers, and complete organisation, have mani- 
festly impressed as much alarm upon the minds of the civilized and enlight- 
ened Irish Catholics as they ought to do on that of the Government and people 
of Great Britain. We do not allude to the donbtful issue of the conflict which 
seems to approach so awfully, for we do not conceive that in the first instance 
there would be found an insurgent force at all capable of contending with the 
military power of the empire. But what must be the heart that can face the 
civil consequences of such a convulsion unappalled ? Is the substitution of 
a state of war, for one of society, in the bosom of the same family, to be 
estimated only with reference to the side to which the scale of battle may 
incline? The slaughter of our own countrymen—the desolation of their 
hearths—the extinction of half a million of the old, the helpless, the mothers 
and their babes—the ruin of all industry—the stoppage of all national comfort 
and prosperity—the darkening of intellect—the spread of barbarism—the 
degeneracy for another age of whatever constitutes the soul and essence of a 
nation ;—these are the perils and miseries which frighten us ;—these are the 
inseparable and foul attendants on that struggle to which the Orange clubs 
invite the Catholic multitude, and which the latter, as might be expected 
from an ignorant and impetuous race, the bulk of whom have no property to 
be destroyed, are too little unwilling to decline. 


New Times—We cannot help noticing an insidious argument used by the 
pro-Popery writers. The Protestants, they say, have assembled in arms to 
put down the unarmed meetings of the Catholics; the latter, good charitable 
creatures, thinking no evil, are met by their bigotted brethren with swords 
and with staves, instead of kisses ‘of love. But, granting that the Catholics 
have met without weapons, is it meant to be asserted that no danger is to be 
apprehended by the inhabitants of a town or village from the irruption of ten 
or twelve thousand or more strangers, because they do not carry fire-arms ? 
Does the reconciliation of two factious bands, however desirable it may be, 
abstractedly considered, present no ground of alarm to a third party, to which 
each of these reconciled factions is equally opposed, and which in many 
cases was only saved from destruction by that very enmity and strife which, 
in appearance at least, the omnipotence of the Association and O’Connell has 
removed? The Protestants in many parts of Ireland are in the condition of 
an honest traveller between adverse bands of plunderers ; and well, therefore, 
might they anticipate instant attack when they beheld the chiefs strike hands, 
not from friendship, but that they might the: more easily secure the booty on 
which the desires of both were equally fixed. In such a case it was not the 
duty of the Protestants to stand still until the factions were united, any more 
than it would be the duty of the traveller to remain quiet and unresisting 
until the robbers had agreed on what terms his property should be divided. 
The Protestants do well to be watchful and prepared—not to commit a breach 
of the laws, but to prevent others from committing it—not to attack the Ca- 
tholics, but to defend themselves from Catholic attacks. 


MorninGc CuronicLte—At the meetings held in the North of Ireland, the 
clergy are the most fierce—we may say ferocious. A speaker at the county 
of Donegal meeting, on Thursday last, revealed the motive for the extraordi- 
nary violence with which Emancipation is opposed by the Church. ‘ Would 
they’’ (the Catholics), he said, “ not call fora repeal of those laws which 
still make the Protestant religion the religion of the State, and exert them- 
selves to have the revenues of the Church transferred to their own clergy ?” 
There it is—the revenues of the Church! If the Catholics should, after 
gaining Emancipation, enter upon the interesting subject of tithes ! Religion 
by itself would seldom lead to much strife. All men, on the simple condi- 
tion of leading a pureand unspotted life, may obtain his share of those trea- 
sures which are laid where ‘ neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves do not break through and steal.’ But all men cannot have the trea- 
sures of this life—all those who have a relish for tithes, and the produce of 
church-lands, cannot enjoy them; and hence, though there can be no con- 
test for religion, or that for which religion is instituted, a good place in a 
better world, there will never be any want of strife for the temporalities of 
religion, and the value of the temporalities will be the measure of the fury of 
the combatants. A true Churchman fights, not merely too keep what he tas, 
but to entitle himself to something better. Every man of them has blood in 
his mouth every second word, 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


CUPID. 
“ Oh, ’tis love, ’tis love, ’tis love,” &c. 


In our last number we adverted to the frequency of suicide in 
France, and mentioned that the prime mover of these catastro- 
phes is said to be love. In common parlance this pretty word 
only applies to the sentiment between the two sexes, but in its 
wider philosophical sense how much has it to answer for! The 
love of the fair is, alas, not the only love which causes men to 
hang and drown, and commit thousands of other crimes or follies. 
The inhabitants of Newgate, the Fleet, and every jail in his Ma- 
jesty’s dominions, are, for the most part, what the newspapers 
would style unfortunate lovers of different descriptions. One man 
has fallen in love with his neighbour's silver spoon ; another has 
conceived a passion at first sight for a gold watch; another's de- 
sires have been irresistibly excited by a flitch of bacon ; and these 
persons, instead of contenting themselves with the pastime of 
sighing for such beloved objects, having proceeded to possess 
themselves of them, have incurred the penalties imposed by law 
for the restraint of Cupid in all its forms. We confound things 
much by giving exclusively to the species the description of the 
genus. Properly, Cupid should be the god of all our desires ; and 
the thief smitten by a Bandana handkeréhief should blame the 
blind deity for the mischief, equally with the lover undone by the 
bright glance of a black eye. Gourmands at table, too, ought to 
consider themselves not as so many gluttons, but as so many 
tender lovers, and they should pride themselves on their sen- 
sibilities to fricandeaus, ragouts, and omelets. A beggar ogling 
a cook’s shop-window, is ;a lover of the most ardent kind; 
and his soul is overflowing with the poetry of desire, as his lips 
are overflowing with the moisture of longing. With what charms 
of flavour does his too fond imagination invest that rank ieg of 
pork ; how insupportably insipid life appears to him without that 
roast pig ; how unendurable is existence without mutton! How fa- 
tally falls the shot of the plum-puddings on the vagabond heart ; 
what bright eyes move to wilder wishes than these heavy balls in- 
cite, in the passing ragged and hungry population! All these are 
modifications of that love which we account so romantic a passion 
by fixing its application to one object. It is true that men do not 
so frequently hang or drown themselves on the occasion of being 
crossed in beef and mutton, as in novels and romances and news- 
paper paragraphs they hang or drown themselves for being crossed 
in the love of maids ; because, instead of dying of disappointment, 
they steal the objects of their uncontrollable affections, and go to 
the tread-mill in consequence, instead of to the Elysian fields. 
There is, however, one case of romantic self-destruction, which 
rivals the deed of WrerTER; and that is the familiar case of the 
gentleman who loved muffins to distraction, and being unable 
to enjoy them by reason of the bile, shot himself after a full meal. 
All persons who are for extending the field of sentiment should 
wish a GoretHE would arise to paint with an eloquent falsehood the 
sorrows of this unhappy gentleman, and inlist our tenderest sym- 
pathies with a bilious stomach. The disappointed affection of one 
slim young gentleman in black for one fair young lady in pink, 
is an affair (thanks to the ingenuity of the describers) of a most 
touching nature, though it, in fact, occupies but a very small part 
of the bepitied sufferer's life, and not a thousandth portion of the 
whole sum of his thoughts. But, ye gods! what daily cares and 
crosses there are in the existence of a votary of the great Upz, 
which are yet unpainted! A man sits down to table once, as our 
friends of the Minerva Press would say, in the course of each re- 
volving sun, with a soul full of love for the dishes on the board ; 
but how cruel is the return made for his ardent affection! The 
rump-steak, as hard as acoquette’s heart ; the fricandeau, refusing 
to yield to the spoon* ; the omelet, cold as a disdainful beauty, and 
insipid yea as the white of an egg. These be griefs, daily griefs, 
while the sorrows of other lovers, of which so much sentiment is 
made, are by comparison but passing shadows. If for the sake 
of novelty only, we wish poets and romancers would attend to our 
suggestion, and turn their geniuses to new topics. Why should 
not a bard indite a sonnet to his mutton cutlet, or bemoan the 
cruelty of an obdurate ,haunch of venison? If it be our policy to 
encourage and pamper unreasonable desires, why should we not 
do it in a subordinate as well as an exalted province ? Why not 
sympathize with the poor cit who pines for unattainable turtle, as 
much as with the lackadaisical lad who languishes for. an imprac- 
ticable princess ? 





Another phase of love—the most universal, and the most mis- 
chievous—which yet wants the decoration of romance, is the love 
of gold. Anacreon has indeed devoted the first lover of this me- 
tal to destruction, on account of the mischief it has done to the 
other sort of love, more congenial to his muse and proper for the 
lyre. There is also a love of brass which lacks celebration; but 
the gold still bears the bell. Mo1izrz makes his miser, when he 
hears bright eyes commended, imagine them of necessity the bright 
eyes of his casket. There are few affections deeper or more sin 
cere, accompanied with more self-denial and devotion, than that 
of the miser. So intense a passion is surely worthy of the lyre. 
It is illustrated, too, with as much hanging and drowning, and 


robbery and murder, as any other description of love. 





* It is, we take it for granted, written in Sayings and Doings, that a fricandeau 
which cannot be separated with the spoon is not eatable. 
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FASHIONS A-LA-JOURNALISTE. 


In country towns, one is frequently struck by the strange appa- 
ritions which stalk up and down with the pretensions of dandies, 
but which bear no outward resemblance to any of the known 
specimens of that class. It would seem perfectly inexplicable how 
these provincial exquisites could succeed in making such preposte- 
rously outré figures of themselves, were it not for the appearance of 
certain monthly articles on Fashions in the periodicals and news- 
papers, which, with whatever intention they may be written, cannot 
but have the effect of practical hoaxes on the too confiding good folks 
in thecountry. Ofthe ladies’ thus prescribed fashions we eannot 
pretend to form a judgment, because the report is written in a scien- 
tific language utterly unintelligible to us ; but having eye-sight, and 
the ordinary faculties for observation, we will venture to affirm that 
the gentleman who dressed himself according to these ‘ monthly 
mirrors,” would equip himself admirably for a fop’s part in a pan- 
tomime. We shall quote from the least preposterous report, 
which appears in the Standard; omitting the most outrageously 
monstrous, which has been put forth by the Gentleman's Magazine. 

Everybody who has read Pe/ham, has, we suppose, extracted the 
valuable information, that a d/we coat with gilt buttons is atro- 
ciously vulgar, and gives a stamp at once to a man’s drawing- 
room character; nevertheless, the wag who hoaxes the country 
bucks holds forth thus— 

Mornine Dress.—A superfine light blue fashionable coat, made long- 
waisted; broad skirts, with pockets undér the flaps. The collar is rather 
large, and has a long cut in front; the lappels are long and wide, having 
six holes in them, and the same number of jine gilt buttons on the breast ; 
the sleeves are en gigot, the bottom of the cutf just covering the top of 
the hand. wiih one button on it, and three on the sleeve. (Oh soul of 
George Brummell! Four buttons on a cuff and sleeve !!!!) A beautiful 
fancy-spotted silk waistcoat, made with a stand-up collar, a small step in 
front; it is very much open at the breast, and has only four buttons, 
which may be either crystal or gold, agreeably to the fancy of the wearer. 
The trowsers of mole-skin, made rather tight as low down as the knee, 
where they fit quite close; from thence increasing in size till they reach 
the bottom, which are allowed to close the striped silk stockings. 

A pretty figure this would certainly make for the window of a 
toy-shop; but, dandies, imagine such an article walking about with 
the goodly escort of dirty boys at its silk-stockened heels, who 
would surely pelt it copiously with stones! 

EveninG Dress.—A superfine light Saxony blue cloth dress coat, with 
a rich (very wide) black velvet collar, which gives a fine contrast to the 
delicate hue of the blue; it buttons close to the neck, only showing the 
white cravat: there are ten of the finest gilt buttons on the breast, which 
set off the coat to great advantage ; it is long in the waist and very 
narrow skirts ; sleeves tight to the arm, with a deep cuff, and buttons. 
A black velvet waistcoat, descending below the coat. Pantaloons of the 
finest black single-milled kerseymere, made fast to the knees, and then 
tight to the ancle, with fold buttons and buckle. 

Ten gilt buttons ! Such an excess was proper to the man in the 
Spectator who entertained his company with ten legs of mutton. 

Tue LamBToniaAn Huntine Dress.—A very beautiful superfine scarlet 
cloth hunting coat, lined all through with Welsh flannel, which is faced 
with crimson silk; it is made similar to the generality of coats; the 
collar is particularly short, and lappets very pliable, to admit the coat 
being closed to the throat with perfect ease, as the wind and rain, so often 
experienced in the noble exertion of hunting, requires such a precaution : 
there are six gilt buttons the size of crown pieces up the breast; the 
sleeves are made tight to keep the arms warm (against every prin- 
ciple of philosophy); the skirts are very broad, with flaps and deep 
pockets under them. A black velvet waistcoat, made very large, with ten 
fancy gold buttons as high as the top of the lappet; collar not too long. 
A pair of the finest lavender corderoy breeches, made large to the top of 
the knee, and then /itting beautifully wiih four pearl buttons, and confined 
below the knee with a small garter two inches and a half in length, anda 
gold buckle. The top boots do not wrinkle, but are quite straight, coming 
as high up as an inch from the bottom of the breeches, to show the pink 
silk hose. 

This is the consummation of villany. Top-boots of a hunter low, 
to show the pink silk hose! The very hounds would take mea- 
sures to manifest their contempt of such an anomaly. The whip- 
per-in would infallibly scourge such a man-milliner fop from the 
field. 





Lady Grestry has of late years filled a large space in the 
police-reports. Her Ladyship is one of the many unlucky persons 
born out of the times in which they were fitted to figure. Her 
case, it will be seen from the annexed statement, has been pretty 
nearly that of Penelope wasted by her dinner company, or a suite 
of sponges; but Lady Gresiey’s woes are recorded by the rude 
hand of a police reporter, instead of sung to the lyre of a Homer. 

‘‘ Lady Gresley’s household represent, that nothing could exceed the 
hospitality of her ladyship, until, not exercising that narrow discernment 
which less hospitable persons generally observe in the invitation of their 
guests, a strange set of people found their way almost daily to her ladys 
ship’s dinner-table, where they clearly demonstrated a long abstinence 
from food of any kind; demolishing as they did with an unequalled ra- 
pidity everything consumable on the table, and evincing a voraciousness 
that nothing but a week’s accumulated hunger at least could have pro- 
duced. A few shocks. of this kind checked her ladyship’s lavish hospitality, 
and she very properly reduced her establishment to a peace estimate.” 

Her Ladyship the other day resisted her cook's demand for 
wages, on the ground that “ there was a stain on the cook's cha- 
racter.” We mention this circumstance merely as an instance of 
the high-pressure morality of the age. The reputations even of 
our cooks are not ‘suffered to show grease. 








OPENING OF THE WINTER THEATRES. ’ 
Tue town begins to exhibit signs of returning animation. The 
Theatres are’open ; the newspapers are looking lively and intel- 
ligent ; and the stagnation of the Stock Exchange has been agree- 





ably broken by a succession of alarming reports. Mr.CoLpurn has 
issued his first new novel for the season; and the play-bills are big with 
the promise of new actors and new pieces. The Theatrical Observer 
is compelled to publish a second edition, September is past. 

The first week of the dramatic season is prescriptively a sort of 
brief honey-moon, which passes in the reciprocation of respect and 
good-will between the performers and the audiences; and little is 
left to the critic but to register the bows and curtsies of the one, 
and the plaudits of the other. This year the obeisances were of 
the standard depth; the applause of the usual loudness ; the sin- 
cerity of both as indisputable as ever. The only interruption that 
threatened to disturb this harmony occurred at the Adelphi; but 
a little more indulgence on the part of the public, and the aban- 
donment of some detestable jokes on the part of the manager, 
speedily reconciled matters; and they now spend their evenings 
together in all the enjoyment of confidential intercourse and mu- 
tual affection. The strength of the company at this theatre is great ; 
to enumerate the séars would make our notice shine like a play- 
bill. If Messrs. Marrurews and Yares employ half the talent 
to write dramas that they have mustered to perform them, their 
partnership will prove a flourishing concern. The piece with which 
they opened—* Wanted a Partner ; or a Bill due September 29th, 
a pitce de circonstance, or in play-bill English “ a local burletta” 
—is a pleasant adaptation of real persons and circumstances 
to the use of the stage. It was followed by another novelty 
“ My Absent Son, or Brown Studies"*—We remark by the way, 
that it is the rule now for every piece to have a double title; a de- 
vice warranted, like the separate counts of an indictment at law, 
by the uncertainty of modern dramatic authors as to where the 
point of their productions may ultimately be found to lie. My 
Absent Son is a failure ; dull in its jokes, unnatural in its charac- 
ters, improbable in its incidents. That Mr. Marrnews has carried 
it through even with partial success, is a tribute paid to his 
excellent acting—which he should beware of exacting too often. 
The interior of the house has been considerably improved since 
last year in the taste of its decorations, Everything about it looks 
comfortable, and every body in it is at home—as well as Messrs. 
Marruews and YaArEs. 

The interior of Drury Lane has undergone no alterations but 
such as the washerwoman could produce. A wise economy ; for 
Mr. Price continues to have the handsomest theatre in London. 
The opening drama was Hamlet, and the leading tragedian Mr. 
Young. Terry played Polonius, and Peter Simpson; but he 
laboured under a partial eclipse, the effect, apparently, of extreme 
ill health. Myr. Lisron leads the comic strength of this house, and 
on the following evening made his bow as Old Rapid. 

The decorations of Covent Garden theatre continue likewise the 
same—but witha difference; they have been re-painted and re- 
gilded. A new drop-scene has been addéd, which has undergone 
the learned criticism of the Morning Herald. It is, however, 
despite that authority, a splendid drop-scene, designed with elegance 
and admirably painted. Mr. C. Kemspire made his appearance 
the first night as Orlando, with Miss JARMAN for his Rosalind, 
Three new performers have since appeared at this theatre—Miss 
Forpg, a singer, whom we remember to have seen applauded at 
the Haymarket ; Mr. GREEN, a comic actor; and Mrs. Pinpar, 
atragedian. We shall take a proper opportunity of estimating 
their several merits. 





MR. YOUNG’S HAMLET. 


E:itner Mr. Youne’s Hamlet is not so young as it once was, or 
we are older and less susceptible than heretofore: certainly we had 
imagined it to be a more moving performance than we found it on 
Wednesday evening at Drury-Lane. The young prince, called on 
to play a part to which his nerves are unequal, and agitated by the 
storm of conflicting passions, finds no apt representative in an actor 
of staid gravity, deliberate elocution, inflexible countenance, and 
uniform solemnity. 

In estimating the merits of Mr. Youne’s performance, we must 
bear in mind that Hamlet was but yesterday a boy ; that he is of 
a mild, contemplative, and sentimental genius; and that the deep 
and deadly passion with which the supernatural disclosure of his 
father’s murder has possessed him, is an intruder on a breast na- 
turally the seat of every gentle affection. The inconsistencies of 
his conduct result from a struggle between the strong attachment 
to his father’s memory which stimulates him to revenge, and hor- 
ror at the thoughts of the deed necessary to consummate his ven- 
geance: so that, what with his sense of the dread responsibility he 
is under to avenge his father’s death, on the one hand, and his in- 
ability to screw up his vindictive resolutions to the sticking-point 
on the other, together with the soul-harrowing and ever-present 
recollections of his loss, of the crime that has subjected him to it, 
and of the unnatural relatives by whom it was perpetrated, reason 
itself is unsettled, and the wayward starts of a disordered intellect 
are added to the fluctuations of a spirit tasked to do a deed which 
it wants sternness to perform. ‘This, if we have correctly stated it, 
is Gortue’s view of Humiet’s character; and it undoubtedly is the 
only one by which the apparent contradictions and procrastinations 
that have so much perplexed critical inquirers can be reconciled 
and accounted for. And if there be any truth in the conception, it 
follows that Mr. Youne’s Hamlet is very far from being the 
Hamlet of SHAKSPEARE. 

Two stunning blows dealt in quick succession on a youthfal 
head, which Fortune had previously cherished in her lap, give one 





to expect a spirit absorbed and absent in its own world of misery. 
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Mr. Youn is sedate, serious, and solemn; but on his brow there 
presses no “ intolerable weight of wo.” There are about him none 
of the symptoms of the grief within “ that passeth show "—those 
indeseribable tokens of accent and manner, which speak intelligibly 
to the heart, and need no words to interpret them. If his soul be 
the abode of affliction, his body is not its monument ;—if you give 
him credit for the sincerity of his grief, the grief itself does not com- 
pel your sympathy. His manner is ever too composed and formal, 
and his speech too unimpassioned, to indicate and proceed from a 
heart surcharged with wretchedness, and overflowing at a word or 
atone. JLLet us acknowledge, however, that the exclamation 
*“¢God! O God!” which breaks from Hamlet as soon as he is left 
alone, appeared to be wrung from the actor by the intensity of his 
misery; and that the peculiar emphasis on the word weary, in 
the lines—‘‘ how weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable, seem to me 
all the uses of this world,” gave you the idea of a person to whom 
existence had grown a burthen—whom earth nor heaven, man nor 
woman, could any longer delight. With these and a few more ex- 
ceptions perhaps, this as well as the other soliloquies, so far from 
being the outpourings of a spirit released from the constraint of ob- 
servation and venting its fulness in speech, are rather mere recita- 
tions in which a noble elocution does, in the absence of passion, all 
that elocution can. 

Besides intensity of wo, there is in the character of Hamlet 
another feature which is but feebly marked in the performance of 
Mr. Youne—we mean derangement, whether partially real, as 
GorTHE supposes, or wholly fictitious, asis vulgarly understood ;— 
a question, we may observe, easily decided, if the scene with 
Ophelia be taken as the test; for on the latter supposition, the 
conduct of Hamlet exhibits a brutality not only foreign to his 
character, but absolutely unnatural; whereas if, with Gorrue, 
we conceive his reason to be staggering under the dreadful cireum- 
stances in which he is placed, this very conduct is at once the 
strongest proof of mental disorder and one of the most affecting 
ncidents in the play. In the sunshine of his fortune, his affections 
had expanded, and in Ophelia had found one object more on which 

t orepose. But what a blight had come across his love! His 
father, affection for whom appears to have been his ruling prin- 
ciple, had died—had been murdered—and by his brother ; whilst 
his father’s wife—his own mother, “ that most seeming virtuous 
queen”—had married with the murderer! an accumulation of 
horrors which had blasted the feebler passion of love, given 
Hamlet a repugnance to the whole sex, and tainted the very idea of 
matrimony with associations of murder and incest. Thus, to 
his diseased imagination, the bare thoughts of the nuptial 
union seemed full of guilt and fraught with horror: “Go to— 
no more of t—it hath made me mad—I'll no more marriages :” 
and hence his repeated injunctions—* get thee to a nunnery—go !” 
Tf we can suppose the senses of Hamlet to have been deranged 
at all, this is precisely the sort of delusion with which his insanity 
would cheat him ;—marriage in the abstract would seem to partake 
of the horrors of that one unnatural union, the contemplation of 
which had half subverted his understanding. 

Supposing this idea to be correct, the representation of the part 
by Mr. Young is remote indeed from the reality: for not only is 
there nothing of real derangement, but even as a piece of mimicry, 
it is too cold and feeble to impose on Ophelia, and work in her the 
belief that his “ noble mind” is really ‘‘ overthrown,” Imagine a per- 
fect stranger to the story of Hamlet seated in the pit, and witness- 
ing Mr. Youne’s performance during either the scene in question 
or any part of the entire play—would the idea of insanity, real or 
pretended, for a moment occur to him? We believe not. He 
would see only a perjured lover treating his mistress with most 
unaccountable brutality; and a grave, contemplative, dignified 
gentleman, saying at times very mad things with a most rational 
air ; and, if struck by the singularity of his nether attire, he would 
reconcile the black leg with the white, by supposing him returned 
with jaded spirits from a fancy bali*, and relieving his ennui by 
abusing his mistress. Yet, to do Mr. Youne justice, we must 
observe, that his last speech to Ophelia—“ Ihave heard of your 
paintings too,” was uttered with a rapidity and a vehemence far 
beyond that of the tardy current of his ordinary elocution, and 
inspired you with a far-off idea of one wrought into phrensy by the 
images of a distorted imagination. _ 

That along with much real there is more pretended aberration 
of the wits, cannot be disputed. Hamlet himself early hints his 
intention of putting on an “ antic disposition ;* and this he sub- 
sequently drops and reassumes according to circumstances; par- 
ticularly just before the play, when, aiter conversing rationally 
with Horatio on his purpose therein, he breaks off on the ap- 
proach of the company, saying, “* I must be idle ;" meaning, we 
suppose, ‘“ I must resume the fool.” It is difficult to decide what 
SHAKSPEARE intended by this figment of his hero’s. Was it 
meant to give a false character to the déed of death which he pre- 
meditated, and to make it seem the act of a “ brainish apprehen- 
sion,” such as that under whose seeming influence he cries—* a 
rat! a rat!” and sticks Polonius through the arras? Or was it 
intended to afford him wider scope for action, and enable him to 
carry on his machinations without suspicion ;—that, whatever con- 
trivances he had recourse to, and whatever speeches he might 
utter with a view to prove and-to detect, might appear but as wild 





* Our own eyes lately beheld such a costume at York; but the wearer, we dare 
say, meyer dreamt that the honour of setting the fashion was due to Hamlet. It 


was reported in the room, that the right leg mourned in black for the wife that was 


freaks or random words of a lunatic? Or, as is most probable, 

did it arise from SHakspEAre's correct view of the necessities in- 

cident to the situation of one who in his uncle and mother has 

discovered the murderers of his father? For how, without some 

disguise, was a youth, unpractised in dissimulation, in whose in- 

genuous countenance the shrewd observer might read as im a glass 

the movement of his mind, to hide his horror, hatred, and pur- 

posed revenge, from persons by no means “ fresh and green in 

this old world,” and whose original perspicacity was sharpened to 

the finest edge by the consciousness of guilt? It was only under 

the cloak of a Junius-Brutus-like lunacy, that he could venture 

into their presence ; and thus disguised, whatever gloom or ill- 

concealed abhorrence might lurk in his eyes or speak in his ac- 

cents, would be attributed to the moodiness ofa supposed madman. 

The dignified Roman bearing of the Kems xe school, which dis- 

tinguishes Mr. Youne in Hamlet fully as much as Mr. Youne in 

Brutus,.is but ill adapted to the vagaries of a naturally witty and 

imaginative mind, whether unhinged by real distraction, or pur- 

posely distorted by an assumed insanity. Wild, eccentric, some- 

times unmeaning, and sometimes singularly astute, such are the 

words of wit gone mad; and wild and eccentric should be the looks, 

the tone, and the actions that accompany them. We cannot conceive 
more irreconcilable discrepancy than subsists between the light er- 

ratic sallies of Hamlet, and the solemn; measured, and almost 
mouthing strain in which Mr. Youne declaims them. What ren- 

ders the sober and unvarying manner of the actor still less suitable 
to the part is, that the young man, besides being endowed with a 
poetical imagination and a liveliness of fancy approaching to 
Mercutio's, possesses the true relish for humour, which is so often 
found to harbour with a melancholy temperament. It would be 
difficult to explain Hamlet's playing on his ‘‘ friends” Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern, or bantering poor old Polonius, on any other 
supposition than that he takes pleasure in this exercise of his na- 
tive propensity :—* They fool me to the top of my bent.” Nor is 
such an indulgence of whim inconsistent with the wo that has un- 
settled his wits ; for when misery is so intense as to impair the 
reason, it is then prone to make sport and bait itself, and will 
wear an aspect of mirthfulness more appalling than the most rue- 
ful expression of grief. SHAKsPEARE, who well understood the 
effect produced by a combination of these apparently incongruous 
elements, has dashed his most terrific scenes with snatches of mer- 
riment ; and for the same reason that he enhanced the madness 
and miseries of Lear with the gibes and jests of the fool, he has di- 
versified Hamlet's rumination on death and vengeance, with flashes 
of humour and starts of eccentricity. Mr. Young, in this respect, 
either misconceives his author or is incompetent to follow him: let 
Hamlet say what he will, the actor preserves the even tenor of his 
way, and is unbending and dignified where his original is most fami- 
liar or fantastic. 





YORKSHIRE MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


We like to escape from the fevered bustle of such a place as 
York, after its triennial saturnalia, that we may ruminate in 
calmness and quiet on the triumphant exhibitions of choral music 
that we have attended in the Minster. It would be as easy for 
any one who was clinging to the sail of a windmill in full swing, to 
make a syllogism, as for the music-lover éo think during the actual 
celebration of the festivities: for he is kept in such a whirl of 
oratorios, faney dress balls, evening concerts, dining, supping, 
partying, &c., that the ferment of his ideas leaves no time for re- 
fiection. It is said, “ misery acquaints a man with strange bed- 
fellows :” so we opine does joviality. Only think, gentle reader, of 
the musical talents of London haunting York for five days, where 
they indeed eat, drink, and play, but where many of them have 
reason to thank God for a skylight to their bed-room, and to view 
a chimney in the same apartment as a special providence. While 
our LinpLey is absorbed by a baker, and reposes over his oven, 
Brauam’s form perhaps reclines on the couch of a sausage-vender 
—happier there, doubtless, than in sleeping double at a pot-house in 
the Peter-gate, or lying at the step ofa street-door, like many 
others who may have exalted their voices in a nocturnal sympo- 
sion. For our own parts, we declare ourselves favourable to the 
amiable sympathy produced by universally-uncomfortable lodgings, 
especially when we are soothed by the tenderness of York ham, 
and consoled by a flow of good claret. We despise sleep, defy our 
nightly dungeon and its skylight, take off another bumper to the 
immortal memory of HanpEL, and then, if we choose, dress for the 
fancy ball. It is perhaps a salutary provision, that the visitors of 
the Cathedral, who are in the morning rapt in grave and heavenly 
speculation, may at night dissipate their minds and play the fool 
to their heart's content ; but we must not suppose, as some of the 
York critics are apt to do in their self-love, that the English are 
the most musical people in the world, because, after four hours 
of good music in the morning, they endure almost as many of bad 
at night. The theatre, or horse gymnastics, or any exhibition, 
is a better relaxation to the mind than the trashy, tiresome stuff 
given at the concerts ; where people get a surfeit of music purely to 
work the Londoners while they havethem. After the Cathedral ser- 
vice was over, we would not hear another sound for that day. 

On Tuesday morning, the aisles and choirs of the Minster 
were stuffed with audience, but the seats being balloted for, 
there was none of that confusion and strife in obtaining good 
places which disgraced the last festival. The music opened with 
a partof HanpsEz’s Dettingen Te Deum. Nothing could be 





dead, and the left rejoiced in white for the wife that had consgled him for her loss, 
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band than such a composition. The burst of the orchestra in 
unison on the D, at the introduction, had a magnificent effect, 
and so had the contrast of the voices in the chorus on the words 
“The Father everlasting.” That rich Purcellian morsel ‘ To thee 
all angels,” in which the pathos of the first strain of the treble 
chorus is so finely set against the roar of the basses in unison, 
«« The heavens and all the powers therein,” was never better exe- 
cuted. Indeed, the performance of Hanpet's choruses during the 
four days, well attested the advantages derived in the country from 
Choral Societies ;—nothing could be more crisp and clean than the 
decisive manner of taking up the points. Among the modern 
school of composition there was the Kyrie of Haypn’s Mass, No.7 
—a sweetly flowing movement, which, instead of enjoying in the 
original, we were condemned to hear in the version of Mr. Gar- 
pINER's medley oratorio of Judah. Vauauan, in the song “O 
Liberty,” was not in such good voice as usual ; but Linp.ey, in his 
violoncello obligato, appeared to have caught fresh fire from his 
baker's oven—he never played better. Madame CaraLant sang 
Luther's Hymn in such a metallic voice—so harsh and untunable, as 
we hope never to hear again. We wish the Committee had not offered 
her a premium of 6007. to show that her voice is not, at the present 
day, worth a farthing. The slow Gregorian chorus to this tune 
produced a delightful effect. Branam was flat, and vociferated 
too much in “ Sound an alarm,” but he made amends for this de- 
fection from good taste in subsequent: efforts. The second part 
displayed some of the exquisite wind-instrument effects of Haypy’s 
Creation ; and it is impossible to imagine anything more delicious 
in point of tone, than is produced by the blending of clarionets, 
bassoons, flutes, and horns, in the space of this building. Such 
a combination is quite a curiosity, compared with the same thing 
in a concert-room. Mr. Puiniips and Mr. Epwarp Taytor di- 
vided the bass solos: the former sang in that pure and polished 
style and with that nicety of intonation for which he is remark- 
able—the latter in an unpretending manner. Miss SrepHEens was 
a little matter sharp to-day. Miss Paton was engaged at a short 
notice (in lieu of Mrs. Arxrnson, late Miss GoopALL, who has 
just presented Mr. A. with twins,) and acquitted herself well. Miss 
Patron sang the beautiful song “ If guiltless blood,” from Susanna, 
with much feeling. 

On Wednesday, we were charmed with the quartet and chorus 
“Then round about the starry throne.” The grace and exquisite 
melody of the parts in this composition are fit to accompany 
an angelic procession. The subsiding of tone, and the per- 
fect satisfaction with which the cadence is brought about, are like 
the emanations of a divine mind. We may notice that the choruses 
of this day's selection, being mostly from modern masters, were gene- 
rally less accurate in the performance than those of the previous day. 

On Thursday morning, all the clodhoppers for miles round who 
could spare seven shillings out of their hard earnings, paid them 
to hear the Messiah. The transepts of the Cathedral were well 
thronged with countrymen who enjoyed the music with a relish 
that might well be envied by bad ears. The enthusiasm of these 
poor people is the finest tribute possible to the composer ; and to 
our minds is as affecting as the sublime and passionate composi- 
tion upon which it is induced. It would be needless to enter into 
the particulars of this well-known work, which constituted the 
decided triumph of the Festival, and which, we will venture to 
pronounce, was never better performed. There were, as Mr. 
Worpswortn would say if he had heard the choruses, ‘ forty 
singing like one.” Branam opened the Messiah a little too flat, 
but recovered himself. This popular singer is now paying penalty 
for the tricks he has heretofore played with his voice in forcing it 
for the amusement of the London galleries. WauGHan sang the 
masterly recitative, ‘‘ Thy rebuke,” and that exquisitely affecting 
aria in E minor, ‘* Behold and see,” with fine taste. Of all lady 
singers, Mrs. W. Knyverr delights us most in the grave sweetness 
of the church style : she is always in tune ; her taste is formed upon 
fine models; and in duets, trios, or quartets she never tries to 
out-sing her companions, ] ; P 

At the fourth and final selection given on Friday, it was evi- 
dent that the company had dwindled in the choi of the Ca- 
thedral. This was owing to the surfeit which the ‘ babes 
and sucklings,” among the amateurs, had caught from going 
to the evening concerts. No veteran concert-goer, we are 
sure, would sicken of the morning performances ; but the glees 
and Italian songs at night do infinite mischief. On this occasion 
Arwoop's Coronation Anthem was executed, and his new and in- 
genious treatment of God save the King was heard with great 
pleasure. Among the best things of the wind-up, were Mozart's 
stupendous chorus, the “ Rex tremendee,” from the Requiem ; the 
song, * On mighty plumes,” beautifully sung by Madame Cara- 
port, and as well accompanied by the band; the fine chorus and 
well-worked fugue, “The dead shall live ;” and the finale, Han- 
DEL's most poetical production, “ The horse and his rider.” The 

Storm, by Haypn,and a chorus of Leo, from Mr. Novetto’s 
Fitzwilliam Music, were injured from the want of proper rehearsals. 

On the whole, there has never been a more joyous and satis- 
factory music meeting than this held in the county of York. 
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FRENCH ACCOUNT OF THE ENGLISH DOINGS IN GREECE. 


CoLoneEL JouRDAIN, on his return from Greece, where he has 
taken an active part in the affairs of that country from the com- 
mencement of the Revolution, has just published a narrative of 
the events which took place under his own eye.* His story does 
not differ materially from that of a great many persons who have 
preceded him in the details of their experience, except that those 
writers from whom information concerning Greece have been de- 
rived have been chiefly English, and have viewed the transactions 
before them with English eyes. M.Jourpatn is a most decided 

Frenchman ; consequently, he looks upon Greece almost always 
with reference to France, and never speaks of the English but to 
denounce their interference. The machinations of the English 
faction are indeed the grand subject of his discourse; and the arch 
Macchiavelli, the secret spring of them all, is no other than Cap- 
tain Hamitron, the just and honourable commander of the Cam- 
bria, who for six years on the coast of Greece directed our naval 
operations on that station, and who, by his upright conduct, impar- 
tiality, and intelligence, secured the respect and attachment of all 
parties. The other arch machinator in the interests of England is 
Prince Mavrocorparto ; who is certainly well known as a more 
active wielder of the pen than the sword, but who, we believe, 
never preferred one faction to another except when it served his 
own views. To do him justice, we believe that his views have always 
been those which he deemed beneficial to Greece: if, however, he 
was not able to bring his countrymen to agree to them by one set 
of means, he was not a man to hesitate at employing any other. 
We believe that on the whole Mavrocorparto has looked to 
England tor aid in the settlement of Greece, sometimes however to 
Russia: his fault was, that not being either by character or 
power the natural leader of the Greeks, he determined to retain the 
posts by foreign means, which he endeavoured to secure by all 
kinds of diplomatic trickery. For ‘la politique astucieuse” no 
head is so aptly organized as that of a Greek, and of all Greeks a 
Fanariote Greek by blood, by education and habit, is the prince of 
infriguers. A Frenchman's fault is to see intrigue everywhere, 
and to expect stratagem in the simplest occupation: in Greece, 
accordingly, he would be well matched: the cunning Greek would 
always be weaving a plot for the cunning Frenchman to detect. 
M. Jourpary, unluckily, not only attributes far too much im- 
portance to these intrigues, but he connects with them the English 
in every direction—the English volunteers, the English money- 
lenders, the English Committee, the English Government; par- 
ties who, whatever might be their faults in other respects, never 
dreamed by underhand means of laying hold of the territory of 
Greece. England is not only charged with a devouring desire to 
increase her possessions in every quarter, but she is charged by 
this Frenchman with plotting and contriving to encompass her 
point in the most inconsistent manner. With the design of ap- 
propriating Greece, it seems, was mixed up that of protecting our 
Indian possessions. Anglo-India has always been a stumbling- 
block in France, and it seems they can still talk as much nonsense 
respecting it as in the time of Naro.eon. 

The perpetual mistake of the French, in speaking of English 
policy, is to attribute a depth and intricacy to our designs, which, 
to those who know the principle of straight-forward carelessness 
characteristic of the country, is truly ridiculous. Colonel Jour- 
DAIN accuses the British Government of supporting Greece 
on the one hand with its “ guinées,” and on the other of advising 
the Grand Signor to make over the Morea to the Pacha of Egypt, 
that he might be induced to make an expedition against it. The 
object of this scheme is alleged to be the enfeebling of the Egyp- 
tian power, and the prevention of the Pacha’s independence, which 
itis said would give a mortal blow to the commerce of England with 
India. 

“ England,” says the Frenchman, “ saw clearly that Egypt, when 
partaking of the general interests of Europe, would open anew the 
commerce of India, by the route the most ancient, the most na- 
tural, and the most direct—the Red Sea and the Isthmus of Suez. 
To destroy the independence both of Greece and of Egypt, Eng- 
land laboured at forming a party in the Morea by the influence of 
Captain Hamitron, while at the same time it endeavoured to bring 
about the Egyptian Expedition. It was to expose this dovble in- 
trigue to IsRAHIM, as well as to inform him of his true interests, 
that I wrote to him the following letter which was inserted in all 
the Greek Journals.” 

» Are we to attribute this to the ignorance and bigotry of a parti- 
cular individual, or to consider the sentiments of Colonel Jourp ain 
as but a fair specimen of the absurd way in which Frenchmen have 
so long and so obstinately thought of England? The complica- 
ted policy thus attributed to England being precisely adapted to the 
genius of the Greek character, their own finesse, and their own 
beloved crookedness of purpose, would induce them te lend a ready 
ear to charges that could only proceed from brains like their own, 
The publication of the letter, stating the charges we have noticed, 





The principal enjoyment at the Cathedral is the chorus, next 
the band, and last, the solo-singers. We can hear a song at 
any time, but such a congregation of voices—so mellowed by a 
favourable building, is a rare gratification. All the principal 
singers, except H. Puitirps and Mrs. Knyvert, have fluctuated 
from day to day between in and out of tune, but the imstru- 
mentalists have given us throughout the finest treat of accompa- 
niment to be heard in Evrope, 


is accordingly said to have produced a striking effect upon the na 
tion, and even upon the Greek Government. 
The usual contents of a work on Greece are, descriptions of dis- 


* Mémoires Historiques sur les Evénemens de la Grice; accompagnés d’une carte 
et de figures; par Jourdain, Capitaine de Frégate de la Marine Royale, Colonel au 
Service du Gouvernment Grec, Paris, 1828. 2 vol. 8yvo. 
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orderly policari—of leisurely and cowardly sieges—of squalid 
meetings of soi-distant senators, surrounded by chiefs armed 
to the teeth, waiting for an opportunity of plunder under pretence 
of obeying the orders of Government—of clumsy naval engage- 
ments between Turkish frigates and Greek fire-ships—of piratical 
expeditions, and the quarrels that ensue either in dividing or sur- 
rendering the plunder. These subjects occur as a matter of 
course in the pages of Colonel Jourpain; but we must say, that 
our English painters of manners possess pencils of far greater 
animation: the works of WappineTon, Emerson, BLaQuirRE, 
and others that might be mentioned, give a far more brilliant idea 
of the same events than the pagesof Jourpain. The French are, 
indeed unfortunate on the subject of Greece: their coryphzeus is 
PovuqueEVILLE, whose rhodomontade has become proverbial; and 
we do not think that the present author will redem the credit of his 
country. By way of example, we will quote a short account ofthe 
conduct of Captain Hamiron, on an occasion of difficulty. The cir- 
cumstance took place a few months before the battle of Navarino, and 
arose out of his determination to put a stop, as far as he could, to 
the shameful system of piracy which had arisen out of the Greek 
war. They who know the Greeks as Captain Hamizron does, 
are well aware that nothing but firmness and a resolution not to 
be trifled with will avail against Greek chicanery. 

“Onthe 19th April, in the night, a vessel belonging to the Conduriottis, 
under the command of Jakas, which had been sent on a cruise without 
papers, returned to Hydra. It had plundered some Ionian vessels to the 
amount of from twelve to fifteen thousand piastres (about £300). 

**On the 21st, Captain Hamilton, who had left a few days before, also 
arrived with a reinforcement of a frigate. About noon, the primates, 
the deputation of the people, and that of the Capitani, went on board [to 
consult him concerning their differences], A little time after, his own 
frigate, a corvette, and a brig, passed before the harbour within musket- 
shot. He then sent a pilot ashore, with two letters addressed to the Hy- 
driotes: by the first, he required that Captain Jakas should be given up, 
his vessel, and the merchandise that had been plundered from the Ionian 
boats; in the second, he directed that the vessel of the Admiral Miaoulis 
should be despatched to Paros. A verbal answer was given, that the 
chiefs being on board Captain Hamilton’s ship, nothing could be done till 
their return. 

“ About three o’clock in the afternoon, the primates and the deputa- 
tions returned to Hydra. They announced to the people that Captain 
Hamilton would not meddle with their affairs until they had satisfied his 
demand ;fthat he pardonegl Jakas, but that he insisted upon their bringing 
to him, before night, the vessel and the merchandise ; and in case they 
did not, that he would fire upon the town. 

“«The party were persuaded to give up their plunder, but they were not 
to be induced to surrender their vessel. 

“In the evening, a letter was written to Captain Hamilton, saying, that 
in the course of the next morning he should receive the merchandise, and 
praying that he would desist from his demand of the vessel itself. The 
Commissary of Police was charged with the delivery of the letter. The 
Captain said, among other things, to this functionary, that he wished a 
guarantee to be given to him for the illegal prizes that had been seized, 
because, as the Greek Government was on the point of changing, he should 
not any longer have the same influence where the French faction was ex- 
pected to prevail. 

““The crew of Jakas having already shared their plunder, all the morning 
of the 22d was consumed in collecting it together in a warehouse. During 
this time, the Captain wrote again, that unless the vessel was sent before 
mid-day, as well as the merchandise, he should be forced to take measures 
which the historians of Greece and England would retrace with pain. 

“At two o’clock p m. he informed the Hydriotes, that all the crews of 
his division would proceed to take possession of Jakas’s vessel ; and that, 
if resistance was made, he would employ force. There was a postscript 
added to the letter in another hand-writing, which announced that the 
rest of the primates were no longer on board, although they really were. 
In effect, a few hours afterwards this step was taken. 

“There were about a dozen men on board of Jakas’s vessel. An English 
boat approached it. The sailors attempted to prevent the Englishmen 
from boarding ; one of them had the impudence to fire a pistol, and then 
the attack commenced All the crews kept up a pretty smart fire, which 
the inhabitants did notseek to answer. The whole town was in a state of 
despair. The women believing that the English were about to carry €Very- 
thing with fire and sword, took to flight with their infants, bewailing 
ther husbands, whom they believed already massacred. The Corvette 
fired a couple of guns, a ball from one of which struck one of the houses 
belonging to the Capitano Mathendi, adjoining that of the Primate Bul- 
gari: that of the other was lost in an old wall. Georges Politi, one of the 
brave captains of the fire-ships, and another Hydriote, were slain near 
us. Il ought to say, in justice to Captain Hamilton, that he arrived with 
all speed in his boat, to put a stop to the firing. 

In this unhappy affair, of which the English took all the trouble with 
the exception of a pistol-shot from Jakas’s vessel, four persons were killed 
and ten wounded, amongst which were some severely. 

I know not whether it was chance alone, [he means it was design], but 
the great portion of the shots were directed against the houses of the pri- 
mates who had stayed at Hydra (and had not gone to Hamilton to settle 
the differences between themselves and the people.) The house of M. 
Bulgari was riddled with bails, one of which hit the thigh of his female 
servant, 

Before night, the English seized upon all the vessels, those of war as 
well as those of merchandise, which happened to be in the fort, and 
cutting their cables, departed with their prey. 

The same day, the deputation of the people prayed the Archbishop to 
invite the forty parishes each to name two deputies to form a new local 
government. 

In the evening, Captain Hamilton sent to demand the rudder and sails 
of Jakas’s vessel: they were carried to him, as well as a part of the mer- 
chandise. He charged the patrons of the Caiques to prevail upon the 
Hydriots to forget what had passed, and to send the primate and the de- 
putations, to continue the negotiations on the subject of their local 
differences.” 


Soon after this, the rest of the plundered merchandise was re- 
stored: Captain Hamitron returned all the vessels, except those 
of Jaxas and Miaovunis; and the day after, the primates and 
delegates went on board his ship to deliberate. Thus ended this 
small, but characteristic aifair. 





DOINGS IN LONDON. 


Unner this title we find registered in a volume, the proceedings 
of the lowest and most contemptible persons in the metropolis. 
The claim to notice, in works of this sort, is the singularity or the 
extremity of your vice: to be a blackguard, entitles an individual 
to be considered a doer ; to be amenable in a court of justice, is a 
situation worthy of honourable mention; to be a beggar, is some- 
thing, but to be a dissolute, hypocritical, and extremely wicked 
beggar, raises the person so characterized to historical importance 
—anecdotes of his manners, and descriptions of his peculiarities, 
then become valuable subjects of record. Every town has its vices 
and its abandoned characters: the larger its population and the 
more extensive its ramifications, the more abundant is its iniquity ; 
the opportunities of concealment, and the occasions of depreda- 
tion and imposition, naturally encourage the growth of those ap- 
petites, that shun the light. The question is, whether minute de- 
scriptions of these vices and their professors are fit subjects of 
publication. The newspapers, daily and weekly, may be generally 
said to live upon the materials furnished from the base corners of 
the metropolis, in the purlieus of which no respectable person 
would like to be ever seen. <Aiter the newspapers, come the 
“Tom and Jerry” books, the ‘Mornings in Bow-street,” the 
“Doings in London ;" which in their turn dish up again the ma- 
terials first supplied by the periodical press. The question of the 
propriety of publishing these details is generally begged: writers 
who have broached the subject declaim in generals, and, without 
discussing it in a way to convince, run on with such remarks as 
these: “a system of filth,” it is called in a contemporary of last 
week, “‘ which must eradicate every idea of innocency from the face 
of the country, and plant in its stead an acquaintance with all that 
is vile and detestable in human nature.” “ Day after day,” it is 
added, ‘‘is the deluge poured forth; and the perpetual wearing of 


the stream must produce effects to be deprecated, not only from — 


the actual guilt of which they are the origin, but from their wide- 
spreading debasement of character where purity is most to be 
coveted.” This is certainly not a strain calculated to produce any 
effect upon either public or press. On the latter, indeed, we fear 
there is no expectation of producing an effect by argument. It is 
venal: it will print that which will sell. But were the more re- 
spectable portion of the public persuaded that the practice of read- 
ing details of vice and crime were calculated to taint the members 
of their families, they would, doubtless, cease to patronize those 
journals in which they appear; others, with other objects and con- 
ducted in another manner, would rise up; and the press, seeing 
its interest to lie on the side of decency, would quickly proceed on 
a different tack. We are, however, so habitually friends of pub- 
licity, and so unwilling to believe that it is ever attended with injury 
to society, that it would not be without much further deliberation that 
we should consent to condemn the iniquities and abominations of the 
more irregular members of it to congenial darkness. It is an axiom 
both in morals and chemistry, that the presence of light purifies : we 
know that noxious animals shun it as hateful. It is not, however, 
merely light which the periodical press lets in upon vice: it dis- 
poses both the light and the shade in such a manner as to conceal 
the most disgusting deformities, and to throw out the rest in such 
bold relief as to give it the effect of a picture, where the artist has 
designedly and artfully selected the most favourable point of view 
under the most advantageous disposition of light. There can be 
but one opinion as to the injurious consequences of thus gilding 
vice: it is the trick ofthe tempter. ScuiLLER’s “ Robbers” is said 
to have induced many young men, by the romantic colouring it 
gave to highway-robbery, to take to the road. The “Tom and 
Jerry” farce, and its original the book, though avery clumsy and 
coarse piece of manufacture, led many a brainless young man into 
“thumping Charlies,” and similar vicious and stupid pastime. It 
is quite a different and far more serious question, to ascertain 
whether a simple and honest narrative of the impositions of swin- 
dlers—-of the facts and circumstances of crime, as they appear in 
reports of trials and proceedings of police, in cases before the 
sheriff for the assessment of damages for adultery, &c.—is likely 
to corrupt the mind of the reader ; that is to say, whether the mere 
narrative is calculated to produce a tendency to do similar actions, 
or to look upon them when done by others with greater indifference. 
If vice is truly represented, the inseparable consequence of it 
is manifestly misery. To be forewarned, is said to be fore- 
armed. Is not a young person more likely to fall ito snares 
when she is ignorant altogether of the existence of such deceits, 
than when she is aware of their nature, of the consequences of 
capture, and of the character and description of those who spread 
the nets? Vice is ugly, not beautiful; and they who see it 
and know it for what it is, will be the first to shun it. We know 
that there is in this country a taste for that innocence which 
is the result of ignorance: it is possible that its bloom may be more 
lovely and captivating than that which arises from a wary know- 
ledge of consequences: at the same time, we may remark that the 
taste is extravagant—that, for the gratification of this kind of 
epicureanism in morals, thousands fall a sacrifice for the sake of 
the one specimen of primeval purity. For our parts, we would 
esteem that whiteness of soul where no tarnish remains, not be- 
cause no breath had ever breathed upon it, but because the supe- 
riority of its principles and the character of its education permitted 
no stain to endure for a moment. 

The Doings in London may be amusing to the bulk of readers : 
it is full of anecdotes of beggars, rogues, and impostors ; there 
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is a tiny attempt at liveliness in the composition; and a still 
feebler attempt at moralizing the passing scene, by the aid of a 
running dialogue between Mentor and Peregrine. The latter, a 
young man, under the auspices of his aged friend, reclaims a wo- 
man of the town called Julia Desmond; and the niceness of the 
tone of moral feeling may be ascertained by the fact that Pere- 
grine falls in love with Julia!—whether the pure flame brightens 
into a legitimate connexion, we really have not taken the pains to 
find out. 

A book which should really describe the ways of life in London, 
we cannot help thinking would be a valuable performance ; but it 
must be something very different from this. It is proverbially said 
that one half the world does not know how the other half lives : 
now in our * Doings in London,” we would show up one half to 
the other: we would divide the population into all its different 
classes; we would estimate their incomes and their means of exis- 
tence, their pains and their pleasures, calculate the fluctuations of 
their existence, appreciate the tone of their morality, and the amount 
of their intelligence and their information. All this might be done 
by the aid of an analytical inquiry, which would be full of interest, 
and abound in details far more curious than any before us, of the 
struggles of honest industry and ingenious knavery, of splendid po- 
verty, and the strange eventful occurrences of social life in all its 
branches, 





EXTRACTS.: 
ANECDOTES OF MAJOR TAPIA, 

Major La Tapia, when an ensign, had distinguished himself at the assault 
of Valdivia. The day after the western forts were captured, he was left with 
a small guard in charge of the prisoners at the castle of Corral, whilst the 
remainder of the patriot troops were re-embarked to proceed against the forts 
on the opposite side of the harbour. La Tapia was no sooner left to himself, 
than he determined upon shooting the whole of the prisoners. He was upon 
the point of commencing this operation at the moment Lord Cochrane’s 
secretary went on shore to look at the castle. Observing the preparation for 
this massacre, the secretary went towards La Tapia, who congratulated him 
upon his having arrived in time to witness the execution of the godos (goths), 
who, he added, had shown a disposition to rise upon the guard. The secre- 
tary, with some difficulty, prevailed upon La Tapia to suspend the execution, 
and to allow him to examine into the matter. In the mean time he sent off 
a message to the admiral, who was on board the frigate, anchored under the 
guns of the castle. La Tapia was placed under arrest before he could ac- 
complish the intended execution. He stated in palliation of the projected 
crime, that his father, mother, two brothers, and an almost infant sister, 
having been murdered in Colombia by the royalists, he had made a vow 
never to show them quarter; that the admiral might hang or shoot him if he 
pleased, but that he never could lose an opportunity of avenging the cruel 
massacre of his family. He then threw off his shoes and stockings, pointed 
to several deep scars upou his ancles. “ These,’’ said he, “ were caused by 
the heavy irons which fettered me ina loathsome dungeon for eighteen months, 
before I had attained the age of sixteen. Is it in human nature to forget or 
forgive such injuries? The sight of a Spaniard,’ he added,‘ throws me into 
a fever; and his harsh and guticral tones remind me of the insults I was 
compelled to bear when a prisoner. I know that I have done wrong in the 
eyes of the law, but I obey the law of nature.” 

In consequence of this affecting appeal, and of his very courageous conduct 
during the assault, La Tapia was after a few weeks imprisonment liberated, 
with a severe reprimand. He distinguished himself afterwards at Mirate 
and Moquegua. 

When Miller in 1821, retired from Moquegua, towards Tacna, he sent L: 
Tapia with a trumpeter, a few regulars, and a montonero party, with orders 
to approach as near as possible to Arequipa. Tired of the dreariness of this 
service, La Tapia longed to pay a visit to the city itself. Accordingly he 
presented himself one day at the royalists’ advanced post, under pretence of 
being a pardamentario or bearer of a flag of truce, and was conducted to 
General Ramirez, then commanding in Arequipa. Producing a paper, which 
had been fabricated for the purpose, he said, ‘ General you will perceive by 
this document that lam commissioned by Colonel Miller, my commanding 
officer, to communicate with your excellency.”’ ‘‘ Yes” answered the 
General, after looking at the paper; ‘* but what can you have to say, now 
that the armistice has taken place between the viceroy and General San 
Martin ?’? La Tapia to whom the news of the armistice was equally suddein' 
and unexpected, and who had prepared quite a different pretext, replied 
with the utmost composure and readiness, “ that is the object of my mission, 
to inform your excellency of that event, and to propose in consequence, that 
hostilities should cease at the same time, between the troops under your 
excellency’s command, and those of the liberating division of the south.’ 
“It is impossible” exclaimed the astonished general, “ that your commanding 
officer could have yet heard of the armistice, for it was concluded at Punchauco 
only eight days ago, which time it has taken the courier to bring me the intelli- 
gence, and it has only just arrived. How then could your commanding officer, 
who is forty leagues farther off, have already received the information? La 
Tapia, perfectly unembarrassed, answered, that he was not in the least sur- 
prised at the astonishment expressed by the General, as indeed the circum- 
stance was almost incredible ; that however, he was not at liberty to divulge 
the means by which Colonel Miller received communications from General 
San Martin, along the line of coast occupied by the royalists; that he would, 
therefore, only observe, that such was the energy and patriotism exhibited by 
the inhabitants, that the agents of the independents could perform their secret 
missions with such celerity as though they actually had wings. That although 
the main body of Colonel Miller’s division might be nearly forty leagues dis- 

tant, yet this officer was in the habit of riding to his advanced posts, which 

his excellency well knew were almost at the gates of Arequipa, and that it 
was just as probable that communications should be received at the one point 
as at the other. Ramirez appeared, upon this renly, to recover in some 
degree, from his surprise, and invited La Tapia to partake of a collation, 
during which he received marks of the politest attention from the General 
and his staff. 

In the mean time the circumstance of the arrival of a patriot officer occa- 
sioned a considerable sensation amongst the patriotic inhabitants of Arequipa, 


and the interest became at last so ardent, that Ramirez thought it prudent to 
dismiss La Tapia without delay, which he did, with the assurance that he was 
willing to conform to the armistice, and that he would send an officer on the 
following day to arrange the terms. La Tapia had left Arequipa six hours 
when General Ramirez discovered how ingeniously he had been played upon, 
by the arrival of an official communication from Colonel Miller, upon the 
subject of prisoners, in which no allusion was made of the armistice, or to La 
Tapia’s mission. 

La Tapia was remarkable for his ready wit, his amazing fluency of speech, 
and for the quaint and amusing terms in which he could express his inveterate 
detestation of the Spaniards.— General Miller’s Memoirs, Vol. 2. 

6‘ GETTING ON” IN THE WORLD. 

Some forty years ago, an Irish boy, about eighteen years of age, appeared 
at the door of a respectable house in the valley of Majes, and asked fora 
supper and a hammock for the night, with an air of confidence not commonly 
shown on a self-introduction. He was, however, readily admitted, and in 
the course of the evening told his adventures; from which it appeared that 
he had been sent to sea two three years before, but disliking the confinement 
of a ship, ran away from some merchant-vessel trading in contraband on the 
coast of Peru, and that he had wandered about the country ever since, always 
receiving succour and protection, but, being of a roving disposition, he con- 
tinued to go farther without faring worse. On the following moruing, instead 
of taking his departure, he told the good people of the house that he liked 
the looks of them all, and that he would willingly remain and make himself 
useful, if they would find him in victuals. No objection was made, and he 
speedily became one of the family. Ina very few days he extended his ac- 
quaintance to the village shoemaker, and then persuaded his patrons that he 
should prefer going to hear mass in a new pair of shoes. When these were 
brought home, he discovered that he could not very well wear new shoes 
without new stockings, nor both without new something else. He never 
asked for anything as a matter of favour, but demanded it with an easy bold- 
ness of manner, so tempered by broad humour, that he never met witha re- 
fusal. Within the first two months, he had found out every little shop in the 
valley, and waylaid every passing pedlar, until he collected rather an exten- 
sive wardrobe. Soon afier this the young spark became tired of inactivity, 
or perhaps he panted to display his ouutt beyond the boundaries of the valley. 
Be that as it may, he made an early opportunity to say to his friends, “ You 
have no work to employ me, and I shall be a constant expense to you if I 
remain; give me therefore twenty dollars, and 1 will go seek my fortune 
elsewhere.’ A family consultation was held, and not twenty but fifty dollars 
were put into his hands. An affectionate parting ensued, and years rolled 
away without bringing any tidings of the oft-remembered wanderer. In the 
mean while, one of the sons (Don Manuel Bejerano, the original narrator of 
this tale) grew up and became a priest. He was accustomed to go to Are- 
quipa once in two or three years. As he came out of the bishop's palace, at 
one of these visits, he felt himself almost lifted off the ground, by a man 
who, with open arms, had darted across the street, and exclaimed, ** Den’t 
you know me? | am that stranger lad who found so kind a shelter in your 
father’s house. Come to mine: I have a shop full of goods: 1 have no 
debts: I have four thousand dollars in my strong box: [ have a wife and 
four children: come then, and receive that welcome which we shall be de- 
lighted to give.”—General Miller’s Memoirs. 


ECHO OF LURLEY ON THE RHINE. 

Between St. Goar and the ruins of Schonberg, at a spot where the Rhine, 
from the direction of its deep sinuosities, assumes the appearance of succes- 
sive and isolated island lakes, bounded all round by upright gigantic rocks, 
or sloping hills, clad with vines to their very summits: the postilions sud- 
denly checked their career, and turning the wide end of their bugles to the 
reach of the river we had just passed, blew loud and strong their postboy 
tune, and then held their breath. Quickly the musical sounds were heard 
repeated once in a clear and distinct manner, not far from us; and again a 
second and a third, and even a fourth time, but as if from a progressively in- 
creasing distance, until they died away. The experiment, more than once 
repeated, proved equally successful. We were assured that the repetitions 
of the sound are more numerous when the experiment is made in a boat 
placed midway between the two banks. 

It was not to be expected that so remarkable and striking a phenomenon, 
should go without being converted into an allegorical tale during the ages of 
ignorance and superstition. How, in fact, was this never-failing repetition of 
the fisherman’s choired morning prayer and evening song, which some invi- 
sible voice responded in the distant space, as he glided over the bosom of 
the water to or from his daily toil, to be accounted for? Imagination, ever 
ready to plunge into the supernatural, created a lovely nymph and placed 
her abode on the rock of Lurley, from the sides of which the sounds‘’are prin- 
r cipally reverberated. A dangerous eddy lies in the broad shadow of this 
rock, and many a time, when the amazed boatmen tracked its way through 
the stream, listening to the mysterious voice from the height of Lurley, his 
frail bark drawn within the vortex, would miserably perish under the rocky 
dwelling of the syren. Attracted by the reports of her beauty, aud spurred 
on by the proclaimed cruelty of her disposition, the youthful son of the 
Count Palatine of a neighbouring country determined on seeing the virgin of 
Lurley, and carrying her a captive to his father’s court. His fate was sad, 
for on arriving, escorted by a few followers, in the agitated waters of Lurley, 
his boat whirled round and disappeared. Grieved at the loss of his child, the 
Palatine Count despatched a trusty band to seize the relentless nymph; but 
just as their rude leader unmoved by her heavenly charms and dishevelled 
tresses, was in the act of summoning her to surrender, a sudden hurricane 
swelled the stream, the waves, crested with foam, rose to the top of the 
rock, and encircling the lovely Undine, saved her from the rude grasp of 
man, and carried her to the realm of her fathers. Her voice is still heard re- 
turning the song of merriment or sorrow, but her beauteous form appears not 
on the heighths of Lurley. 

In thie short legend we can trace the working of the mind, under the in- 
fluence of the heart. Those were not times for the march of intellect, but 
for that of the passions. Hence the Age of Romance. But now that the 
heart has lost its influence on the actions of men, under the management of 
Societies for diffusing useful knowledge, and of mechanical Institutes—now 
that the sixpenny treatises on natural philosophy, on hydraulics, and acoustics, 
all perspicacious and free from errors, enable the commonest understanding 
to explain on the simplest principles, what was before a complicated phe- 
nomenon—the echo of Lurley would be accounted for by the singular dis- 
position of the two elevated banks of the river, following parallel lines in a 





serpentine direction—thus presenting to the rays of sound, more than one 
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reflecting surface. This disposition of the two banks, which are here in 
some parts scarcely more than one thousand feet asunder, while it accounts 
likewise for the formidable eddies which are observed in this place, explains 
how intricate and dangerous the navigation must necessarily be; nay, 
fatal too, if the careless boatman, less watchful of his course, passes his time 
in calling on Lurley to repeat his “ halloos.” 

I have attempted to shew the manner of the echo just described, in a 
diagram of the relative position of the two banks beyond St, Goar, where our 
postilions stopped of their own accord, to indulge us with the pleasing effect 
of reverberated sound. A mention is made of this echo by Barthius, in his 
notes on the Thebaid of Statius. 
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I may add to this, that the eddy of Lurley is, in reality, considered as the 
most dangerous spot in the whole course of the navigation of the Lower 
Rhine ; so that the immense gouffree, formed in this dark place by the sur- 
rounding hills of slate-rock and basalt, is looked upon with a deree of horror 
by the boatmen. The Rhine, in a distance of not more than one hundred and 
fifty yards, has here a fall of not less than five feet.’—Dr. Granville’s St. 
Petersburgh. 





CONSUMPTION—DR, LONG. 





DR. JOHNSON TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR—LETTER II. 

Sir—Before 1 advert to the real or pretended cures of consumption by 
Mr. Long, it may not be amiss to say a few words on the nature of the dis- 
ease itself; which will enable the public to judge how far Mr. Long, a man 
necessarily unacquainted with the structure of the human frame or its mor- 
bid conditions, can possibly be qualified to adapt the remedies to the diseases. 

Pulmonary Consumption is, in nineteen cases out of twenty, the conse- 
quence of rusERcLEs in the lungs. These tubercles are round white bodes, or 
morbid growths, of various sizes, from that of a pin’s head (and even much 
smaller) to that of an almond, or still larger, Unfortunately for mankind, 
these tubercles are sometimes found in the lungs at the very moment of our 
birth—grow with our growth—ripen into what may be called abscesses— 
discharge their contents into the air-passages (forming the purulent expecto- 
ration)—and/destroy life by hectic fever and progressive emaciation. While 
these tubercles are neither large nor numerous, they may occasion very little 
inconvenience ; and it is only when they are excited into activity by re- 
peated colds, by inflammations, by bad diet and clothing, or by a strong 
nereditary disposition, that they become dangerous by softening down, and 
forming ulcers or excavations in the lungs, attended with cough, expectora- 
tion, fever, emaciation, and the too well-known symptoms of Pulmonary 
Gonsumption. These tubercles are hardly ever single. They vary in num- 
ber as wellas in size, from afew to many hundreds; occupying corre- 
sponding proportions of one or bothlungs. Now, they never advance simul- 
taneously. One or more turbercles will be dormant or quiescent; others 
will be changing from a hard to a soft state; while others, advanced to the 
last stage, will be discharging matter into the air-cell, producing purulent 
expectoration. Yet these different states and stages require different, nay, 
diametrically opposite modes of treatment. Those in the early stages are al- 
most always attended with an inflammatory condition of the neighbouring 
sound parts of lungs, requiring local or general bleeding, &c.; while those 
tubercles that are broken down and wasting the constitution by fever and ex- 
pectoration, require cautious nutriment and support. But, in almost every 
case of consumption, there are tubercles in both the above conditions; a fact 
totally unknown to the ignorant empiric. He, directing his attention to the ef- 
fects of the advanced tubercles, gives animal food and every kind of nutriment, 
by which ¢heiy condition may be bettered for the moment; whilst he uncon- 
sciously and undesignedly augments the growth of the latent or unripe 
tubercles, and thus lays the foundation for extensive and irremediable dis- 
organization of the lungs! This is the true key to the supposed cures of 
consumption by Mr. Long. Totally unacquainted with the nature, the pro- 
gress, the coexistence of different tubercles in the lungs, he has one routine 
treatment for all. He may, perhaps, in some cases, arrest the effects of 
some of the more advanced tubercles, by enormous meals of animal food ; 
while by such regimen, he must infallibly accelerate the progress of those 
tubercles which are quiescent, and which, by a more judicious management, 
might remain so, 

The real cure of consumption is a process with which Mr, Long is as 
little acquainted as he is with the inhabitants of the Georgium Sidus. It has 
been revealed by careful dissection of those who, having had consumption, 
got well, and ultimately died of other diseases. It is a process of Nature— 
little assisted by Art, but very frequently prevented by the rude interference 
of the ignorant prescriber. Where a tubercle, or congeries of tubercles, 
has broken down and formed an ulcer, or excavation in the lungs—where 
there are not a great number of other tubercles advancing in the same path— 
where the hereditary disposition to consumption is not very strong—where 


a single letter, 


and where Dr. Long, or any other doctor, does not rudely attempt to heal up 
the existing ulceration by outrageous stimulation, nourishment, and improper 
medicines, Nature occasionally sets a boundary to the disease—lines the 
excavation with a smooth membrane—converts the purulent expectoration 
gradually into a mucous secretion—and restores the phthisical invalid to 
health. This is the real cure of consumption*, It may be assisted by mild 
and judicions means—it is far more frequently prevented by empiricism and 
ignorant interference. ' 

I shall defer the further consideration of this subject till my next letter. 
Suffolk-place, Pall Mall, 2d October, 1828. James Jounson, M.D 


P.S. In that letter I shall pay my respects to the Editor of the Literary 
Gazette. I am perfectly aware of the line of defence which the A¢erary and 


pictorial doctors (par nobile fratrum !) will set up. 1 left it purposely open 
for them ; because they will plunge themselves deeper in the mire at every 
step. 





* An instance wes recently afforded of this kind of cure in the person of the late 
Dr. Cox. He died of disease of the heart, within these two months. He was exa- 
mined by Dr. Hodgkin, Mr. Morrah, and myself. We found a tubercular excava- 
tion completely healed. His family was consumptive, and he himself must have 
aboured under the disease several years ago.—J. J. 
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EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 
We formerly alluded to the great inconvenience to which individuals connected 
with India are exposed, through the conduct of the commanders of vessels, who 
frequently retain the packets of letters intrusted to their charge till their arrival at 
Gravesend, instead of landing them at an out-port. The arrangements at the Post 
Office are in general so excellent, that it is with surprise the public see this practice 
tolerated. But the truth is, we believe, that the penalty for an offence of this nature 
is ruinous, aud therefore seldom, if ever, enforced, and that the excessive severity 
of the law renders it totally ineffective. 
A case in point has just occurred. The Lady Hannah Ellice, arrived in the 
Downs last Monday, but her Commander does not appear to have as yet put ashore 





Fripay Evenine, 

Arrived.—In the Downs Sept. 29th, Lady Hannah Ellice from Bombay. Sept. 30th, 
Albion, Proctor from N.S. Wales. Cleveland, Havelock, from Bombay and Layton, 
Lipscombe from Singapore. Oct. Ist, Forth, Robertson, from Mauritius. At 
Liverpool, Sept. 30th, Gieniffer, Stevenson, from Bombay. At St. Helena, Aug. 10th, 
Fortune, Gilkison, from Bombay. At Calcutta, April 30th, Louisa, Mackie, from 
Leith. May Ist, Peru, Graham, from London. At Batavia, June 9th, Reaper, Rhind 
and Margaretha, Reed from London. At N.S. Wales, Alexander Henry, Muggeridge, 
from London. 

Sailed.—From Gravesend, Sept. 30th, Ann, Sly, and Oct. Ist, Olive-branch, An- 
derson, both for the Cape. 

Spoken.—Candian, Reed, 27th April, 19 South, 82 East. Hercules, Vaughan, 18th 
June, 11 North, 22 West, and Cornwall, Aldhum, 3lst July, 5 North, 22 West; all 
bound to Bengal. Hedleys, 17th August, lat. 14, long. 28, and Dunvegan Castle, 
20th August, | South, 20 West ; both for the Mauritius. Henry Wellesley, Church, 
from London to N. S. Wales, 16th July, at Cape de Verd. 

Disasters.—The Robarts, Corbyn, from London to Bengal, put back to Plymouth 
on the 28th Sept. having been partially dismasted and otherwise damaged in a severe 
gale which she experienced on the 24th, in lat. 49, long. 10. Her remaining masts 
have been condemned. 

The Protector, Bragg, from Liverpool to Bombay, put into Cork “on the 28th ult. 
to be lightened, ' 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, anp DEATHS. 

Brrrnus.—On the 25th ult. in Grosvenor-street, Mrs. H. Hely Hutchinson, of a 
daughter—On the 24th, at Cambo-house, Fifeshire, the Lady of Sir David Erskine, 
Bart. of a son—In March last, of a daughter, at the Residency at Solo, Java, the 
Lady of Colonel Nahuys, Commissioner from his Majesty the King of the Nether- 
lands to the Native Princes—On the 23d, at Southampton, the Lady of the Hon. 
Captain Charles L. Irby, of a son, still-born—On the 23d, at Sutton, near Hounslow, 
the Lady of Lieut.-Colonel Thackwell, of the King’s Hussars, of adaughter—On the 
27th, at Cooper’s-hill, Englefield-green, the Lady of James Stuart, Esq. M.P. of a 
daughter—On the 25th, Lady Anna Maria Cust, of a son—In Dublin, the Lady of 
Lieut.-Colonel Palliser, of a son—On the 30th, at Marine Villa, Sidmouth, the Lady 
of John David Hay Hill, Esq. of Gressenhall-hall, Norfolk, of ason. 

Marriacrs.—On the 27th ult, at St. George’s Church, Hanover-square, the 
Rey. W. Pyne, Rector of Oxted, near Godstone, Surry, to Mary, the only daughter 
of George Watson Smyth, Esq. of Green-street, Grosvenor-square—On the 23d, at 
Trelisick, in Cornwall, the Rev. Alfred Burmester, Rector of Mickleham, Surry, 
third son of the late Henry Burmester, Esq. of Gwynne-house, Essex, to Elizabeth 
Jane, eldest daughter of Thomas Daniell, Esq. of the former place—On the 26th, 
William Alves, Esq. of Haulbouline, Cove of Cork, to Laura Elizabeth, youngest 
daughter of T. W. Long, Esq. of Hans-place—On the 25th, the Rev. Richard John- 
son, M.A. Rector of Lavenham, Suffolk, to Mary Ann, daughter of George Cubitt, 
Esq. of Catfield, Norfolk—At Sweet Bank, Fifeshire, on the 23d, Samuel Catterns, 
Esq. of Glasgow, to Amelia, daughter of Niel Ballingal, Esq. Sweet Bank—At No. 
31, Melville-street, on the 23d, by the Rev. Thomas Langhorne, Musselburgh, And. 
Murray, Jun. Esq. Advocate, eldest son of John Murray, Esq. of Uplaw, to Mary, 
eldest daughter of the late Charles Stewart, Esq. Commander of the Hon. East India 
Company’s ship Airly Castle—On the 27th, at Potterne, Wilts, James Aylwin, Esq. 
of Milton, to Miss Ferris, youngest daughter of the late Francis Ferris, Esq. of Wer- 
ton, near Devizes—On the 29th, at Southampton, Robert, eldest son of Robert Clut- 
terbuck, Esq. of Watford, Herts, to Elizabeth Ann, youngest daughter of the late 
Henry Hutton, Esq. of Bevis Mount, Southampton—On the 2d inst. at St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, Major John Neave Wells, royal engineers, son of Admiral Wells, 
to Marianne, youngest daughter and co-heiress of the late Benjamin Wade, of New 
Grange, in the county of York, Esq. 

Deatus.—On the 26th ult. at St. Ann’s-hill, Wandsworth, in her 79th year, Sta- 
tira Fawkner, wife of Robert Smith, Esq. of that place—On the 26th, in the 8]st 
year of his age, the Rev. W. W. Simpson, of Diss, Norfolk—On the 23d, at Hamp- 
ton, Middlesex, much lamented, Thomas Henry Skinner, Esq. aged 18—On the 28th, 
aged 90, Isaac Dimsdale, Esq. late of Barnet, Herts—At Alloa, on the 26th, John Tho- 
mas Erskine, Earl of Mar, Lord Erskine, Viscount Garioch. He succeeded his 
father in 1825; married Janet, daughter of Patrick Miller, Esq. of Dalswinton, who 
died in 1825, leaving issue John Francis Miller, the present Earl, and two daughters 
—At Perth, Miss Augusta Brisco, daughter of the late Sir John Brisco, Bart. of 
Crofton-hall, Cumberland—On the 27th, at Dover, Matilda, the youngest daughter of 
J.M. Raikes, Esq. of Portland-place, aged 21—On the 28th, aged 88, Jane Aber- 
nethie, widow of the late Alexander Abernethie, M.D. of Banff, N.B.—At Camber- 
well, on the 30th, much respected, George Leighton, Esq. aged 79—On the 20th, at 
Greenwich, Mr. John Samwoth, in his 72d year, chief clerk in the steward’s depart- 
ment of Greenwich hospital—On the 2d October, at Waterstock, Oxon, Elizabeth, 
the wife of W. H. Ashhurst, Esq. M.P.—On Monday last, at Beccles, Suffolk, 
Georgiana, wife of Thos. Farr, Esq. and youngest daughter of Sir Thomas Gooch, 
Bart. grandfather of the present Baronet—At Kingsdown, near Bristol, Sarah, only 
surviving daughter of the late Rev. Charles Wesley, M.A. of Christ’s College, Oxford, 
and niece of the Rey. John Wesley, the celebrated founder of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Society—On the 26th of May, 1828, on the passage from India, and in- 
terred at St. Helena, Margaret, wife of Lieutenant-Cotonel Colquhoun Grant, of his 
Majesty’s 54th Regiment, and daughter of the late James Brodie, Esq, of Brodie, 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, September 30. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

P. D. Hayman and H. Dod, London, wine-merchants—J. Hindley and J. Henthon, 
Manchester, gingham-manufacturers—G, and C. Brooks, West Malling, Kent, linen- 
drapers—J. and W. Cooke, Christian-street, St. George’s East, timber-merchants— 
M. Smith and S. Briggs, Piccadilly, dress-makers—W. Fisher and R. Spencer, Wal- 
brook-buildings, so'icitors—J. Lane and P. P. H. Roberts, Strand, cheesemongers— 
J. Inglis, D. and D. Dewar, and G. Inglis, Dunfermline, and King’s Arms-buildings, 
Wood-street, Cheapside—J. and J. B. Rogers, Brompton, drapers—R. Dennistoun, 
G.and R, Alston, J. Scheviz, and G, Campbell, Kingston, Jamaica, and Glasgow— 
W. Faviell and W. Grayer, Bilston, Staffordshire, stone-masons. 

INSOLVENTS. 

Sept. 24—Robert Crowther and Thomas Fawcett, High-street, Southwark, woollen. 
drapers. 

Sept. 29—Samuel Jenkins, Exmouth-street, Spa-fields, ironmonger. 

BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED. 

David Evans, Mincing-lane, broker, from Sept. 26, to Oct.-17. 

Philip Crofton, Cromer-street, Brunswick-square, upholsterer, from Oct. 3 to 
Oct, 14. 

John Orth Waldener, Air-street, Piccadilly, victualler, from Oct. 3 to Oct. 14. 

Daniel James Humbert, Foley-street, Foley-place, coal-merchant, from Oct. 3 to 
Oct. 24. 

John Webb, Little Warner-street, Clerkenwell, cheesemonger, from Oct. 3 to 
Oct. 24. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Lupton Relfe, Cornhill, bookseller, to surrender Oct. 7, 14, Nov. 11, at the Bank- 
rupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitors, Messrs. Constable and Kirk, Symond’s-inn. 

Joseph Routledge, London, goldsmith, Oct. 3, 21, Nov. 11, at the Bankrupts’Court, 
Basinghall-street : solicitor, Mr. Stephen, King’s Arms-yard, Coleman-street. 

Charles Carus Wilson, Furnival’s-inn, High Holborn, scrivener, Oct. 3, 10, Nov. 
11, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. Dodd, Caroline-street, 
Bedford-square. ‘ 

Edmund Reynolds Jones, Welsh Pool, Montgomeryshire, druggist, Oct. 3, 14, 
Nov. 11, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitors, Messrs. Bartlett and 
Beddome, Nicholas-lane. 

George Mason, Fiskerton, Nottinghamshire, joiner, Oct. 9, 10, Nov. 11, at the 
Hotel, Newark-upon-Trent: solicitor, Mr.Capes, Raymond’s-buildings, Gray’s-Inn, 

Samuel Moscrop, Stockport, draper, Oct. 21, 22, Nov. 1], at Hayward’s Hotel, 
Manchester ; solicitors, Messrs. Appleby and Charnock, Raymond’s-buildings, 
Gray’s-inn. 

William Merrick, jun. Bristol, carpenter, Oct. 16, 21, Nov. 11, at the Rummer 
Tavern, Bristol: solicitors, Messrs. Few, Ashmore, and Hamilton, Heurietta-street, 
Covent-garden. 

Christopher Passmore, Teignmouth, Devonshire, linen-draper, Oct. 4, 18, Nov. 11, 
at the New London Inn, Exeter: solicitors, Messrs. Brutton and Clipperton, New 
Broad-street. 

Thomas Syer, Sprowston, Norfolk, cattle-salesman, Oct. 16, 17, Noy. 11, at the 
Bell Inn, Norwich: solicitors, Messrs. Clarke, Richards, and Medcalf, Chancery-lane. 

John Tiffney, Deighton, Yorkshire, woollen-cord manufacturer, Oct. 10, 11, Nov. 
11, at the Court-house, Huddersfield: solicitors, Messrs. Clarke, Richards, and 
Medcalf, Chancery-lane. 








DIVIDENDS. 

Oct. 24, J., J., and J. Parkes, Warwick, worsted-manufacturers—Oct. 21, S. E. 
and I. Sampson, Greek-street, Soho, and Battersea, vitriol-manufacturers—Oct. 23, 
T. Sugden, Haworth, Yorkshire, worsted-manufacturers—Oct. 24, W. Tickner, Ten- 
terden, Kent, maltster—Nov. 5, J. Mangnall, Manchester, agent—Oct. 22, R. Higgs, 
Bristol, leather-factor—Oct. 21, J. Starling, jun. King’s Lynn, Norfolk, dealer in 
hats—Oct. 21,'T. A. Negus and J. Mayes, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street, stock- 
brokers—Oct. 22, W. Carpenter, Leadenhail-street, woollen-draper—Oct. 22, W. 
Shepherd, Basing-lane, wholesale-stationer—Oct. 22, G. Arnold, St. John-street, 
West Smithfield, stationer—Oct. 22, J. Stockall, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, 
woollen-draper—Oct. 22, R. C. Reynard, New Bond-street, tailor—Oct. 21, W. 
Wood, Botolph-lane, frnit-broker—Oct. 21, W. Kadwell, Keston, Kent, bricklayer— 
Oct. 2), C. Smith, Apollo-buildings, East-street, Walworth, builder—Oct. 21, H. 
Sutton, Brighton, surgeon—Oct. 25, M. Frearson and J. Gordon, Holborn, linen- 
drapers—Oct. 24, J. Roach, St. George’s, Gloucestershire, brick-maker—Oct. 21, I. 
Le Mare, Wood-street, Cheapside, and Bishop’s Stortford, Hertfordshire, silk-mann- 
facturer—Oct. 24, E. Pletts, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, shipbroker—Oct. 25. J. Bulli- 
vant, Eaton-square, Pimlico, hay-salesman—Oct. 21, W. Rose, Warwick, printer 
—Oct. 29, E. and T, Allison, Leeds, mercers. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless eause be shown to the contrary on or before Oct. 21. 

J. Chisholm, Harwich, chemist—T. Hall, Reading, tailor—A. Reid, Pimlico, car- 
penter—P. Gleave, Heaton Norris, Lancashire, victualler—J. Fairbotham (otherwise 
J. Fairbothems), Mafferton, Yorkshire, coal-merchant—P. C. Hoeken, Launceston, 
Cornwall, money-sctivener—J. Hackett, Leicester, chemist—S. P, Marindin, Bir- 
mingham, merchant—F. Whiston, Crutchedfriars, merchant. 


Friday, Oet. 3. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

G. and G. Berry, New Town, Yorkshire, maltsters—J. Nottage and T. Parslow, 
Loman’s Pond, Southwark, sack-collectors—J. Harding and J. Barber, Clement’s- 
lane, Lombard-street, public notaries—S. Riles and A. Sillitoe, Skinner-street, 
Snow-hill, linendrapers—T. W. Allen and C, J. Maynard, Clare-street, Clare-mar- 
ket, pawnbrokers—R. Blood and J. King, Loughborough, Leicestershire, lace-ma- 
nufacturers—J. Galbraith, jun. and W. Paterson, Glasgow—R. and H. Packer and 
E. Daniel, Bristol, milliners—W. Hignett and G. P. Lloyd, Leamington-Priors, 
Warwickshire, tobacconists—J. Melford, jun. and T. Lansdowne, Bristol, linen- 
merchants—L. Ray and .M. E. Holland, Uxbridge, schoolmistresses—T. Dean and 
G. Thompson, Manchester, attornies—M. Elston and M. Brown, South Shields, 
Durham, haberdashers—C. Noble and J. Childs, Strand, engravers—F. Kennedy 
and J. Leadbeater, Manchester, hatters—G. Tyrer and R. Woods Clayton-le-Woods, 
Lancashire, cotton-manufacturers—J. Hunter and C. J. Bousfield, Windmill-place, 
Camberwell, cheesemongers—C, G. C. Oriel and W. J. Cannon, Alfred-place, Bed- 
ford-square, attornies-at-law—J. Howe and J. Dunkerton, Bath, milliners—G. and 
C, Tarner, Bognor, Sussex, butchers—P. Rhodes, G. Buckham, and J. Capper, 
Manchester, cotton-spinners—J. B. Boothby, R. Tod, and S. Johnston, Liverpool, 
merchants ; as far as regards R. Tod—T., J., and S. Fearnside, Norland, Yorkshire, 
corn-millers—P. Daly and J. Holcroft, Liverpool, builders—N., T., and E. Lloyd, 
Winchcombe, Glocestershire, paper-makers. 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 
John Geary, Brentwood, Essex, master-mariner, from Oct. 7 to Oct. 21. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Joseph Hunton, Bishopsgate-street and Ironmonger-lane, linendraper, to sur- 
render Oct. 14,21, Nov. 14, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street : solicitors, 
Messrs. Osbaldeston and, Murray, London-street, Fenchurch-street. 

John Thomas Earl, Lewisham, plumber, Oct.7, 14, Noy. 14, at the Bankrupts’ 
Court, Basinghall-street : solicitor, Mr. Pontifex, St. Andrew’s-court, Holborn. 

Francis Fenton, St. James’s-street, Westminster, hotel-keeper, Oct. 21, 31, Nov. 
14, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. Miller, Furnival’s-inn, 
Holborn. 

Joseph Pain, Luton, Bedfordshire, straw-hat-manufacturer, Oct. 21, 28, Nov. 14, 
at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street : solicitors, Messrs. Taylor, Feather- 
stone-buildings, Holborn. 

William Newman, Luton, Bedfordshire, straw-hat-manufacturer, Oct. 21, 28, 
Noy. 14, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitors, Messrs. Taylor, 
Featherstone-buildings, Holborn. 

James Tessimond, Leek, Staffordshire, silk-manufacturer, Oct. 25, Nov. 1, 14, 
at the Roe Buck Inn, Leek: solicitors, Messrs. Jennings and Bolton, Elm-court, 
Temple. 

Richard Harding, Cannock, Staffordshire, maltster, Gct.10, 11, Nov. 14, at the 
Talbot Inn, Rugeley: solicitors, Messrs. Dawson and Hawkins, New Bosweli- 
court, Lincoln’s-inn. 

James Martin, Preston, corn-merchant, Oct. 24, 25, Nov. 14, at the office of Mr. 
Woodburn, Preston: solicitors, Messrs. Norris, allen, and Anthony, John-street, 
Bedford-row. 

William Winfield, Stoke Ferry, Norfolk, corn-merchant, Oct. 1], 18, Nov. 14, 
at the Six Bells Inn, Bury St. Edmunds; solicitor, Mr. Walter, Symond’s-inn, 
Chancery-lane, 








DIVIDENDS. 


Oct. 25, J. James, Bristol, grocer—Oct, 25, W. Phipps, Shoreditch, straw-hat- 
manufacturer—Oct. 25, S. Carpenter, sen., Greenwich, shoe-manufacturer—Oct. 25, 
I, Darby, York-terrace, Regent’s-park, plumber—Oct. 25, J., R., and R. Butler, 
Austin-friars, merchants—Oct. 31, T. Barnard, Strand, Silversmith—Oet, 27, J. 
Bartlett, Hove, Sussex, builder—Oct. 24, D. Austin, Cottage-grove, Mile-end-town, 
Stepney, brick-maker—Oct. 24, H. Benattar, Howfort-buildings, Fenchurch-street, 
merchant—Oct. 24, P, and S. P. Houghton, Skinner street, Suow-hill, leather- 
sellers—Oct. 24, J. Monkhouse, Camberwell, tavern-keeper—Oct, 25, J. Whitmarsh, 
Old Bond-street, Piccadilly, victualler—Oct. 23, S. Horton, Kidderminster, whole- 
sale-ironmongers—Novy. 8, J. Byrne, Liverpool, merchant—Oct. 25, J. Board, 
Ham, Somersetshire, coal-merchant—Nov. 7, R. and T. S. Fogg, Portwood, 
Cheshire, and Liverpool, common-brewers—Oct. 29, W. Cooke, Kidderminster, 
carpet-manufacturer—Oct. 24, I. Le Mare, and J. 'T. Prestage, Wood-street, Cheap- 
side, and Bishop’s-Stortford, Hertfordshire, silk-manufacturers—Oct. 25, W. King, 
Upper Park-place,Dorset-square, Regent’s-park, carpenter—Nov. 27, W. Burraston, 
Worcester, hop-merchant—Oct. 25, G. Bell, Bishop-wear-mouth, Durham, coal-fitter 
—Oct. 25, J. Crerar, Bagnigge-wells-road, baker—Oct. 27, T. Scattergood, Notting- 
ham, victualler. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Oct. 24. 

R. Williams, Cheltenham, builder—E. Lake, Quadrant, Regent-street, grocer— 
W. Buck, Queen Anne-street, Cavendish-square, coach-maker—A, Clark, Jermyn- 
street, Haymarket, carpenter—J. Beeston, Betton-Coppy, Shropshire, drover. 








LONDON MARKETS. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Faipay, Ocrorsr 3. 

There has been a fair supply of Wheat and Flour this week. The mealing trade, 
however, fully supports Monday’s prices, and for fine parcels is a trifle dearer. 
Barley is about Is. per quarter higher, and beans have advanced full 2s, per quarter. 
We are moderately supplied with Oats at present, and sales are very readily effected 
on rather better terms than on Monday. In other articles no variation worth notice, 

Return Price of Grain on board ship, as under :— 
S. Be 
Fine, .. ....+++.38 to 42 


s. s. s. 8. 
Wheat,EssexRed,70 to 75 Ticks, old, .......36 to 45 





Fine, ......-+..80 — 86 | Malt,........ -...56 — 63 | Ticks, new,......29 — 36 
White, . -.70— 85 Fine,......++.+65 —68 | Oats, Feed,......21 — 23 
Fine,......+.+.90 —95 | Peas, Hog, ......36 — 39 Fine,.. ..0000.024— 26 
Superfine, ..... 95—100 Maple, .. .....88—A4l Polands, .....20—23 


New, ...0+.0e72 — 80 
Rye,... esecee 0 DU — 36 
Barley,..........30 — 36 


Peas, White, ....40 — 44 
Boilers, .....-.46 — 48 
Beans, small, .... 36 — 40 | 


Fine,.....+ +0. 26— 28 
Potato,........28 — 30 
Fine, ..... ...31 — 32 








GENERAL AVERAGE PRICE of BRITISH CORN, 

For the Week ending Serr. 26, 1828, made up from the Returns of the Inspectors 
in the Maritime Cities and Towns in England and Wales. 
Wheat,.......... 60s. 1d. | Oats............238. 4d. | Beans, .......... 343. 9d. 

Barley, ....0 oo. 32 8 Rye, wecoscessceedd 6 Peas, ......0. 0389 0 
AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF LAST SIX WEEKS. 
Wheat, .......+- 60s.11d. | Oats, ..... +++ 23s. 5d. | Beans, .......0. 38s.6d. 
Barley,.. .sece+. 82 4 Ry€ ss sve sse008k 6S PEAS, . weve scee « 43 4 
DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 
Wheat ....c0ee- 268. 8d. | Oats ...... ... 128. 3d. } Beans ...... 0. 198. 6di 
Barley ......+0-. 13 10 RYO cose cocce Be. § Pease .. is. 0 











soscee § 








QUANTITIES and PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &ce. 
Sold in this Market during the week ending Tuesday, Sept. 23th, from the Returns 
to the Inspectors by the Corn Factors.—Imperial Measure. 
Quars. Aver. Quars. Aver. Quars. Aver. 
Wheat .. 7673... 63s. 7d. | Oats ,.. 20569 .. 23s.11d.] Beans.... 1785 .. 33s. 5d. 
Barley .. 1037 .. 30 10 | Rye... 140.. 82 1 Peas .... 731 .. 43 $8 
GRAIN arrived from Sept. 23, to Serr. 27, both inclusive. 
English—Wheat 6285qrs. | English—Rape,.. — qrs. | Foreign—Beans, 55 qrs. 
Barley, ......- 2243 Brank,.....066 = POGS, nveos ve 
Malt,... «2. 1818 Mustard,...... 57 Linseed, .... 3042 
Oats, ......... 3975 Seeds, ........ 195 Bape; wie & 
Ry sc.sc0e.55 8 Flour, ...... 9807 sks. Flour, .. ..... 434sks. 
Beans, ........ 1337 Foreign—Wheat 1°10 qrs. | Irish—Wheat, .. 855 qrs. 
PO, 6c céevee FG Barley,.......5 — Barley,.......... 895 
Tares, ..c.+.+- 609 PAGE, scxe, occ een Flour, ......--.. 505bris. 


PRICES OF FLOUR, 
Town made per sack.. ..... 75s. to 80s. | Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 60s. to 70s. 
Seconds... .....< -« seee+e+e -69 — 70, | Norfolkand Stockton..........58 —66 
BRAN, per quar. 7s. 0d. to 8s, 0d.——POLLARD, fine, per quar. 18s. to 20s. 
PRICE OF BREAD. 
The highest price of Bread in the Metropolis is 12d. for the 4Ib. Loaf. There are 
others who sell from a halfpenny to three halfpence below that rate. 

















PRICE OF SUGAR. 
The average price of Brown or Muscovado Sugar, computed from the returns 
made in the week ended Sept. 30th, is 31s. 73d. 





PRICE OF CANDLES. 


Good Store Candles.... 7s. Ud. per doz.—Moulds.......... ... 88. Od. per doz. 





PRICE OF TALLOW, SOAP, &c. SerremBeER 26. 
Town Tallow, per 112ib...... 42s. Od. | Yellow Soap, per 112tb...... 62s, Od. 
Yellow Russia .....+....... 41 0 DEOUIER ssi ctce: sccsvesies « SE 0 
TNE ok ecancedcbeds aceiccce Sn | & Pie eaveee oe 
BORD GUO. 4.n0< scence ctes. « BE Dy PORRGCS cose eck ccev sh eces 
Melting Stuff ..........006. 35 © | Good Dregs .......c.cccee » 
Ditto Rough ......ccesesceee = 


SMITHFIELD, Fripay, OcrosBer 3. 

The supply of Beef this morning is large, but the demand being adequate a clear- 
ance is expected. Prices, however, have not advanced, most of the beasts at mar- 
ket being but of secondary quality.—4s. 4d. is the highest figure. Both Mutton and 
Lamb have a fair disposal, upon terms equally as good as on Monday last. Veal 
is also much in request, and in consequence commands better prices—ds. 6d. is 
given for the best descriptions. Pork may be quoted on the same terms as on Mon- 
day. 














To sink the offal—per stone of Slbs. 
Beef ........ 38. 2d. to 4s. 2d. to 4s. 4d. Veal .. ...3s. 6d. to 4s. 8d. to 5s. 4d. 
Mutton...... 3s. 8d. to 4s. 0d. to 4s. 4d. Pork ...... 4s. 0d. to 5s, Od. to 6s. Od. 
Lamb, 4s. Ud. to 4s. 4d. to 5s. Od. 
Head of Cattle this day....... | Beasts, 723 | Sheep, 6,340 | Calves, 214 | Pigs ,130 
Head of Cattle on Monday. . | Beasts, 2812 | Sheep, 23,740 | Calves, 154 | Pigs, 140 





NEWGATE and LEADENHALL—By the Carcase, 
Beef, ......2s. 8d. to 3s. 8d. Veal,........48. Od. to 5s. 4d. 
Mutton,... .3s. Od. to 4s. 0d. Pork,.... «+48. Od. to 6s, Od. 
Lamb, 3s. 4d. to 4s. 8d. 











PRICES OF HAY AND STRAW, Ocrosper 2. 

SmiruFrieLp.—Hay, 87s. 6d. to 90s.—Inferior and new, 50s. to 70s.—Clover, 100s. 0d. 
—Old 110s.—Inferior and new, 70s. to 90s.—Straw, 30s. to 36s. 

WuttrEcHAPEL.—Clover, 80s. to 115s.—Hay, 60s. to 95s.—Straw, 32s. to 36s. 

Sr. JAmEs’s.—Superior and prime Upland Meadow Hay, from 75s. to 95s.—In- 
ferior ditto and coarse Lowland Hay, 45s. to 60s.; new 65s. to 70s.—Clover, 
75s. to 120s.; new, —s. to —s.— Wheat Straw, 38s. to 42s.—Oat, 34s. to 38s.— 
Barley,—s. to —s.—Rye, 75s. to 95s.; per load of 36 trusses.—Moderate supply 
and trade dull. 





COAL MARKET, Ocrozer 1. 
Ships at Market. Ships sold. Prices. 
503 Newcastle... 5 ssveeeeB2eecees eeeeeve 293, 6d, to 385. 6d. 
6 Sunderland aueapececneeGarecccerecerace 285, 0d, to 80s, Gd, 
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TO SAIL FROM GRAVESEND POSITIVELY ON 
THE 12th OF OCTOBER DIRECT 


OR CEYLON, the beautiful, new 
river-built coppered Ship, SIR JOHN RAE 
REID, ANDREW HAIG, Commander. Burthen 350 
Tons. Lying in the West India Export Dock, Has a 
Poop, containing superior Accommodations; and is 
intended for a Regular Trader. 
For Passage and Freight apply to the Commander, at 
the Jerusalem Coffee-House; or to WALTER BU- 
CHANAN, No.4, Leadenhall-street. 


\ EST OF ENGLAND 

CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, &c 
Prices, for Ready Money. 
court, Strand. 

W. STEPHENS begs to inform the public, that 
having an opportunity of purchasing from the first 
Manufacturers inthe West of England, and the locality 
of his premises avoiding the expense of a public shop, 
he is enabled to offer his goods considerably below the 
asual prices. The extensive credit given in this trade, 
and the number of bad debts thus incurred, have ren- 
dered extravagant profits a necessary compensation ; 
and, as a natural consequence, those to whom credit is 
a matter of indifference, have to pay an exorbitant 
price for their articles. 

W..S. is aware that many gentlemen would be in- 
duced to purchase their own materials, were they ye 
vided with competent persons to make them up. 
obviate this difficulty he has engage men of pathos 
and judgment in that department, and will undertake 
to execute any orders with which he may be favoured, 
in the first styleof fashion, and with the best workman- 
ship, on reasonable terms. By this mode of effecting 
purchases, gentlemen will find that coats, for which 
they have been paying from £4. to #4. 10s, may be 
procured at this warehouse, from £2. 18s. to £3.3s., 
for roasy money. 





BROAD 


. at the Lowest 
No. 9. Northumberland- 


This Yieyis published | in 4to. w ith a1 an elegantly eibtietel 
Portrait by Thomson, from a Painting by Hobday. 


UNIVERSAL PRAYER; DEATH ; 
A VISION OF HEAVEN; andA VISION OF 
HELL: Poems. By ROBERT MONTGOMERY, 
Author of “ The Omnipresence of the Deity,” &c. &c. 


THE OMNIPRESENCE OF THE DEITY, 
Sixth Edition, price 7s. 6d. 
Also, 
With Engravings, price 7s. 6d. boards, 

2. CONVESATIONS ON GEOLOGY: comprising 
a Familiar Explanation of the Huttonian and Werne- 
rian Systems; the Mosaic Geology, as explained by 
Mr. Granville Penn; and the late Discoveries of Pro- 
fessor Buckland, Macculloch, and others. 

London: Printed for Samuel Maunder, 10, N 

treet. 


UTOBIOGAPHY; a 
the most Instructive and Amusing LIVES ever 
ublished, WRITTEN by the PARTIES THEM- 
SELVES. With Original Introductions and Sequels. 
Vol. 1. Colley Cibber. 
2. Hume. Lilly. Voltaire. 
. and 4. Marmontel. 
Robert Drury. 
. George Whittield. James Ferguson. 
Mary Robinson. Charlotte Charke. 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury. Prince 
of Savoy. 
and 10. Augustus Von Kotzebue. 
John Creichton. William Gifford. 
Ellwood. 
Lewis Holberg. 
James Hardy Vaux. 
4. and 15. Edward Gibbon. 
16. and 17. Benvenuto Cellini. 
18. James Lackington. 
19. ‘Theobald Wolfe Tone. 
— 20. Bubb Doddington. 

Any volume or life may be bought separately, distinct 
title-pages being printed to each. ‘The work is con- 
tinued at the rate of about a volume per month. 

“ It was a happy idea which led to the incorporation 
of all the most interesting Lives, by the subjects them- 
selves, in one uniform series of volumes.”—Allas. 

“ A well-imagined and cheap publication, vaiuable 
alike for the man of letters and the general reader.”— 
Globe. 


vewgate 





Eugene 


co DNS 


_ 


Thomas 


— it 
eho 


Also, 

1. A GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
To be completed in ‘wo Volumes and an Appendix. 
The Second Volume now publishing in Monthly Parts. 
Vol. I. 8vo. price 15s. in boards, 900 pages. 

“This is a work of very uncommon merit indeed. 
Instead of a mere compilation, as such publications 
generally are, we have here a production of original, 
and often very masterly talent, combining with the 
value and convenience of a book of reference in re- 
gard to facts, much of the more intense interest and 
attraction which belong to a vehicle of discussion and 
speculation, by minds with whom no one, however 
highly cultivated, need be ashamed to hold commu- 
nion. The whole is conceived in a spirit of moderation 
and good sense, exactly such as ye like to see sustairn- 
ing the equanimity of historic narrative. We do not 
know any work entitled to compete with that before 
us, as a useful and intelligent compendium of biogra- 
phy.”—Edinburgh Star. 

2. The LIFE of BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: in- 
cluding a Sketch of the War of Independence. In 
12mo. price 6s. in boards. 

“This original Life of Franklin, which is afforded 
“as a medium between the diffuse and expensive Me- 
moirs of Franklin, and the brief though delightful 
sketch written by himself,’ seems to be judiciously 
executed ; and for the industrious classes, that is, for 
the great mass of mankind, the Life of Franklin is the 
most valuable piece of biography ever penned.”— 
Scotsman. 

“The book before us is, written throughout witr 
great elegance and spirit. The biographer is just suck 
a ene as Franklin deserves to possess.”—Sun, 
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